: 


‘ 


‘read 


communicant of. 


Hey Digs 


+ 


J 


a 


‘3 


unto them, 


were written in heaven 


wt 
4 
ke 


“Tt seems it is the custom here: (and 1 think 


one which should find favour;every- 
where) to spend the few minutes immedi- 
ately, after partaking of the emblems in 


t prayer, in communion with God. The | 


et still ive; more s0 
ep stillness was very impressive ; " 
I think, than any spoken prayer. When- 
ever I have been where this custom has 
een observed, I have invariably found it 
much more for my own comfort and peace 
of mind than the usual order of exercises. 
~ “This little church is, I am told, in an un- 
y flourishing condition, having pros- 
red exceedingly, both in temporal and in 
spiritual things, since about three years ago, 
at which time the clergyman who is now 
with them commenced his labours among 
them. ‘Previous to that time there had been 
a great deal of confusion and discord among 
the people, but since then everything has 
e well with them. I have rarely agen 


ne who baprecsed me more with the idea 

that hé lived. above the world, and, though 

in it, was.not of it, than the Rev. Mr. ¥. | 
pan who has 


‘that there 
ish, 
him, 


nd have been told 
mot a. disaffected person in the 
ou feel at once, in associating wit 


that he is a holy man—one who walks with 


God, and makes it his chief end to glorify. 
him; and though there never was a more 
cheerful man, or one who more thoroughly 
enjoyed innogent pleasures, yet the remem- 


ance of a wrong or foolish word uttered in 
is presence Se and torment you 
ong after you would haye ceased to think 


of it, had it been said in the hearing of any 


élse. 

~The ‘altar of. his heart is lighted and 
burneth before God continually; and he 
breathes, constious of his joy, the native 
atmosphere of heaven. Yea, though poor 
dnd unknown, and ignorant of this world’s 
wisdom, ill can his fellows spare him, thongh 
they know not his value. Thousands la- 
ment a hero, and a nation mourneth for its 
King; but the whole universe lamenteth the 
Toss of a man of prayer.” — L. 8. D. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Corner-stone Laid in New York. 


Messrs, Editore—The corner-atena of the 


Presbyterian church on Forty-second street, 

New York city, was laid on Monday, 21st 

ult. in the presence of a large. number of 


The services were commenced by the 
Rev. Mr. Stead of Astoria, New York, who 
portion of Scripture; the Rev. Mr. 

a psalm, which,was sung by the con- 
Mr. Lounsbery of 


tion, and the’ Rev. 
i Church offered 


Methodist Episcopal 


; a statement was then. made by the Rev. 


Mr. Rankin, the pastor, in which he gave 
a detailed account of the progress of the 
churoh during the eight years since its or- 
ganization. In this time, under the minis- 
try of the Rev. John ©. Lowrie, and the 
present pastor, two hundred and seventy-six 
persons have been received into its commu- 
nion, one handred and twenty-one of the 
- A dox, e in containing a Bi 
ble, Confession of Faith, Psalm Book, several 
papers, (including the Jast number of the 
Presbyterian) and an historical sketch of the 
church, embracing a list of members, officers, 
and baptized chil was then placed in the 
wall, and the corner-stone was laid over it. 
An appropriate prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Dr. Thomson of the Grand street Pres- 
byterian Church; Dr. Murray of Elizabeth- 
town, New. Jersey, followed in a forcible 
and happy address. Correct ideas of God, 
he were necessary to true holi- 
ness of heart and life. The Church must 
hold up those truths conceruing the Divine 
Being. which he has reyealed in his word. 
It is a cause of rejoicing as we walk. 
streeta of such a city as this, to see 
urches in a the pure doctrines pene 
gospel are t, whose outer walls 
towers pass b 
the Being there. 
We have now witnessed. the corner-stone 
laid for a new. sanctuary, where God’s name 
and attributes shall be honoured and pro- 


But this is not only a church of God—it 
is distinctivelya Presbyterian charch. The 
true view of church membership does. not 
consist im the fact that one is in name only 


perticular denomina- 
is, and 


not a 


ree 


whe 


a 


the, comimpnion ; 


} 


LATE REV. 


Vest. 


‘ministerial friend, John 


is. people are. devoted. to him, | 


New Castle, Delaware. 
rene of him as unusually correct and duti- 
u 


do hyt darken counsel b 


‘he served while he had strength 


; | one spoke ‘Tess of himself. 


‘man life.”’ . After 


rm" 


oath: 


the former might be i the 

The: wall was to be laid up with 

and so the spiritual house would 
consist of living stones. These stones would 
togéther, and God’s love will 
unite all:the members of his body. As the 
tower rises:'up high in the air, it may re- 
mind us that we must add to our faith vir- 
tue, and to'virtue krowledge,&ce. We have 
laid ‘the foundation in faith, and the topmost 
stone will be charity, while ali shall 0e- 


| mented With the love of God. 


“After singing another psalm, and the 
benediction, the assembly was dispersed. 
« The church now commenced is to be of 
the Anglo-Norman style of the twelfth cen- 
tury, having s tower im the south-east cor- 
ner seventeen feet square, and ninety feet 
in height. The materials of the front and 
tower are to be of blue stone, and the sides 
of brick. The dimensions of the building 
aré sixty-six by one hundred feet in the 
exterior, and the audience room sixty-two 
by seventy-nine feet. This is one of those 
enterprises commenced through the enlight- 


L@ned liberality of an individual, and now 
bavi 


the sympathy and efforts of a con- 


ng constantly stronger, en- 


| Support. 
 oemeay the Great Head of the Church en- 


wake it blowing to many 
Extension. 


For the Presbyterian. 
JOSEPH BARR. 


=. We recur to his death with painful inter- 

| *The disease, which ed fatal in his 
ease, first developed itself in the winter of 
1842, from which time he was a sufferer un- 
til his final release, on the 24th of May last, 
at the house of his sisters, in Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

His life was one of active, earnest labour 
in his Master’s vineyard; his death one of 
calmness and His first settlement 
was in the churches of Norriton and Provi- 
dence, .Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. 


| This took place in the fall of 1813; and of 


the men who then were connected with him 
in the Presbytery of Philadelphia how few 
now remain! Du Bois, Latta, Potts, Wil- 
son, Patterson, Boyd, Grier, Belville, and 
others, where are they? And of the mem- 
bers of the Presbytery of New Castle, with 
whom he was long an intimate associate and 
earnest co-lahourer in the Lord’s work, how 
many sleep with him in the grave; nay, re- 
joice with him in the reward of the faithful 
servant! The pastor of his are and ear! 
. Latta, wi 
Martin, Burton, Slemons, F..A. Latta, Ma- 


Perki Graham, White, Russel, 
Dare, Gilbert, all ve 


a8 We can now ascertain, but three or four 


members of the Presbytery of New Castle 
remain, who were in it when he settled at 
Leacock and Octorara in 1823, 

Having seen little or no notice of him, and. 
regretting that one who laboured so faith- 
fully should be so soon and so wholly forgot- 
ten in death, and knowing that his memory 
is cherished with grateful affection by many, 
I wrote to an intimate friend of his for some 
particulars of his life, whieh I transcribe, 


and trust they will not be without inter- | 


est to his many and widely scattered friends. 
He was born in December, 1791, near 
His mother always 
as a boy, and when seventeen years of 
ge he united with the Presbyterian church 
of New Castle, Mr. J. E. Latta then bein 
pastor. Under his care and counsel, wit 
that of Dr. J. P. Wilson of Philadelphia, he 
studied theology, having taken his diploma 
at the University of Pennsylvania in Phila- 
delphia, and was licensed to preach the gos- 

1 in October, 1812, by the Presbytery of 
King streets, Wilmington, then occupied b 
Dr. Reed, and sent down the peninsula as “4 
itinerant for six months. He recently spoke 
of having preached in Dover to a large audi- 
ence more than forty years ago. In the fall. 
of 1813 he received a unanimous call to the 
churches of Norriton and Providence, Mont- 
gomery puto. Pennsylvania, which he ac- 
cepted, preaching alternately on Sabbath 
morning at each place, and at the Academy 
in Norristown voluntarily in the afternoon. 
Here he had not laboured long until it be- 
came obvious that a Presbyterian church 
was called for in the borough, and to ob- 
tain this he applied himself, aided and en- 
couraged by some families in and around 
the town, with so much energy, as to have 
the pleasure of seeing a brick edifice dedi- 
cated to God’s worship in the winter of 
1816. Then a church was organized, to 
whom he preached statedly from that time 
until his removal ° Lancaster county. 

My memory will not permit an icu- 
lars of his labour and in ficld 
I can only testify that he was ever faithful, 
preaching always twice, if not three times, 
on Sabbath, to large congregations in town 
and country, having also a weekly service 
in town at night, well attended. In the 
spring of 1817, he consented to take charge 
of the Academy in town, and moved his 
family to Norristown. As the school was 
large, including both sexes, he found him- 
self obliged to spend four and six hours a 
day there with his assistant. This, with his 
other duties, soon broke him down; which 
consideration, with others, led him to yield 
to the entreaties of friends, and make a visit 
to Lancaster county, where he was called to 
the vacant churches of Leacock and Middle 
Octorara in October, and commenced his 
labours in the spring of 1823, I think. 
Here many living witnesses may testify to 
the abundance of his labour in season and 
out of season, preaching always twice on 
Sabbath, and for many years thrice, and 
riding on an ayerage twelve miles a day. 
No weather prevented his being ever at his 

t when duty called, until disease invaded 

is mortal frame. — 

But when my mind reverts to his life 
of toil in the Master’s service, I feel that 
justice cannot be done to him, and [I 
words without 
knowledge. Yet what does the know- 
ledge of. man signify to him. God, -arvas0 
, knows 
He rests from his labours, and his 


all. 


works do follow him with their sure reward. 


He had no desire for posthumous fame; 
no man was,ever more indifferent to it; no 
; His own son re- 


mar lately, that he “never heard him 


talk ten minutes of himself, or even his carly 


ge severe attacks of his 


fatal malady, his constitution rallied, and in 
of 18h 
d 


§ he a call to his 
and remoy to. * ware, 
ing for the first two in Christi- 


ij 


and Newark. He ha 


two and three , 


services.on Sabbath, but was unable to 
two, years he preached twice only every thi 
Sabbath to the churches of White Clay, Octo- 
rara, and Christiana. He had much satisfac- 
tion with these churches, and their interests 
were much on his heart. The congregation 
of of his former charge, were par- 
ticularly dear to his heart, and he has often 

his t satisfaction in preaching 
to them; of his success among them [ have 
no knowledge. Of his high integrity and 
moral principles, not even his enemies can 
ope ill. and 

iety, he gave none occasion tos evi 

of tim.” Bhut cp, as it were, by his vocation 
and peculiar cast of mind, from much inter- 
course with the world, and pe his 
natural reserve, few, except his brethren in 
the ministry, were admitted to his confi- 
dence and friendship. His per- 
sonal attachments, however, were very 
strong, and it required much to wean or ali- 
enate him from one in whom he had reposed 
confidence. And this fact will fully explain 
his. course during the difficulties of our 
| Church, He was a decided Presbyterian, 
and preached the doctrines of the Confes- 
sion; but when his early friends and asso- 
ciates united with others in the introduc- 
tion of new doctrines and new measures, he 
was slow to believe that they could seriously 
meditate any real or fundamental departure 
from the standards of the Church. I have 
reason to believe, however, that he saw and 
felt very differently before his death, and 
know that he was a decided friend of the 
denominational efforts and labours of our 
Church in the several departments of Mis- 
sions, Education, and Publication. In his 
preaching he loved to dwell upon the free 
offers of the gospel, and exhibited clearly 
the guilt of sinners in rejecting such a gos- 
pel. Often have I seen him deeply affected, 
and affecting his audience while dwelling on 
these themes. 

But I may not enlarge—he has gone. For 
the greater part of forty-two years he was 
an earnest labourer in the Lord’s vineyard. 
He has left many seals to his ministry, and 
many evidences of his zeal in the Lord’s ser- 


vice. His. end was peace. N. H. A. 
For the Presbyterian. 
Geology and the Behemoth of the 


The following speculations are interest- 
ing; our readers must exercise their own 
discretion as to accepting them. 


Geology presents us with some most singu- 

lar seeell of the inspiration of the Bible. 
The following is one specimen : 

There are now living in South America a 
few ies of small animals, unusual in 
their forms, and resembling each other in 
some points, yet widely different on the 
whole—the sloth, the chlamyphorus, and 
the armadillo, which is armed with a coat 
of mail of compact bone, highly polished, 
and ornamented with sculptured figures. In 
the same country, and in North America, 
there formerly dwelt several species of large 
beasts, that resembled these somewhat as 
the lion resembles the lynx and smaller ani- 
mals of the kind, among which were the 
mylodon robustus, and the megalonyx lo- 
queatus, which was covered wholly or in 
part with stony plates of bone, highly orna- 
mented, and in some parts an inch and a 
half or more in thickness. These were of 
about the size of the ox;-but more bulky 
by far was the colossal megatherium. From 
numerous fossil remains, skeletons nearly 
entire, we obtain much and most accurate 
information concerning his appearance, na- 
ture, and habits. Manifestly to him alone 
refers Job xl. 15-24; and his is the por- 
trait that we are there called on to behold, 
by a few rapid touches depicted correctly 
and with distinctness. 

‘“‘Behold now behemoth, which I have 
made. with thee,’ or rather “as well as 
thee,” which may be the translation, “ he 
eateth grass as an ox.” The megatherium 
was not a beast of prey, but was adapted for 
feeding on grass, fruit, foilage, and young 
twigs; like the ox, he was fond of roots in 
their season. These latter, in the remote 
tertiary age when he flourished, were proba- 
bly of species resembling the yam, carrot, 
cassava, and potato, but of more luxuriant 
growth. 

“ Lonow, his strength is in hisloins.”” He 
resembled the kangaroo in the unusual 
strength of his loins, in this respect being 
totally unlike any large animal known ever 
to have lived. iis hips were rather more 
than five feet across from side to side, and 
above twenty feet in girth. His feet were 
a yard in length, and in form bore some re- 
semblance to the feet of a bear; they were 
armed with strong claws, most of them gi- 
gantic in size, and they were. admirably 
adapted for rapidly digging up the ground 
in search of roots, by doing which the soil 
was prepared for the succeeding harvest. 

“ His force is in the navel of his belly,” 
or “‘ in the firmness of his belly,’ which is 
amore obvious translation. Whether this 

art was protected by a breast-plate or not, 
he might, beneath the enormous weight of 
his body, easily crush the largest beasts of 
prey, though they were then far more pow- 
erful than the living species; and he was so 
organized, that in a close combat, he could 
use his force in no other way with so much 
effect. 

“ He moveth his tail like a cedar.” It 
was very long, and like that of the kangaroo 
in its proportions, and was used in a similar 
manner as a weapon of offence, and for the 

urpose of support in sitting. Near the 
body it was at least two feet in diameter, 
and about sixin circumference. Its strength 
was such that he might readily have de- 
molished a hippopotamus with a single blow ; 
and, without hyperbole, it may well be com- 
pared to a cedar. The powerful muscles 
requisite for moving this member and the 
muscles of the posterior limbs, being all 
connected with the loins, contributed to 
their immense strength. 

‘His bones are as strong pieces of brass; 
his bones are like bars of” iron.” Though 
his limbs were scarcely as long as those of 
the existing elephant, their bones were at 
least three times as thick, indicating there- 
by the great strength of the muscles attached 
to them, and the enormous bulk that they 
supported. The other parts of the skeleton 
are suitably substantial. 

“ He is the chief of the ways of God.” A 
more remarkable brute is not known to have 
been created on the earth. ‘“ He that made 
him can make his sword to approach unto 
him.” Though the sword would not be 
chosen by man as @ weapon to approach 
such an animal for combat, he was not in- 
vulnerable to the power of the Creator ; and 
accordingly, he was abased, brought low, 
and exterminated more than sixty thousand 

ears before the time of Adam. Probably 
he was unable to endure the extreme cold 
of the Newer Pleiocene period, and conse- 
quently became extinct, in common with 
many other species of animals, together with 
the plants from which they derived their 
support... No species of land quadrupeds 
are wind to have survived that long age of 
cold, except a few that were protected by a 
thick’ coat of hair, among which were the 
castoroides ohi a huge rodent resem- 
bling the beaver, and the rhinoceros tichor- 


hinus of the eastern continent. 
“Surely the mountains bring him forth 


per 


| 


1864, 


7 


the brook compass him 
hering food in the most exposed situa- 
tions, he might, im the proud security of his 
strength, fearlessly disregard any number of 
the most savage or other beasts engaged in 
their ordinary pursuits; and thus he might 
continue till enfeebled b or 
unusual violence. On the other hand, as 
no beast c@uld dread an attack from him b 
reason of his non-predatory disposition, an 
because, from his form and structure, he 
was very unwieldy, and excessively slow in 
walking; so none, by his presence, would 
be deterréd even from their sports. On ac- 
count of his tardiness in walking, he pre- 
ferred places where water was easily accessi- 
ble, either on mountainous lands or plains; 
and such are the places where the shade of 
trees andthe covert of reeds are most gen- 
erally found. Perhaps, like many other 
animals, he preferred the shadow of forests 
to the glare of sunshine for other reasons be- 


sides. 

“Behold, he drinketh up a river, and 
hasteth not.” As the pampas of South 
America are now in many places subject al- 
ternately to floods and to droughts so severe 
that considerable rivers are annually dried 
up, and at times thousands of cattle perish 
of thirst and starvation; and as the condi- 
tion of the prairies e the United States is 
similar, so geology shows that during a 
at least of Sthe Older 
he lived, similar changes of the seasons pre- 
vailed, though the vicissitudes may not al- 
ways have been so great. The megatherium 
was altogether unable, like the buffalo, to 
travel over the widely extended sun-scorched 
plains in search of water, when the drought 
wasurgent. Consequently, when the streams 
were dryi iB UP» he was constrained to re- 
main near rink of some river often un- 
til he had drank up the last of its waters, 
utterly unable to hasten away. Perhaps he 
would sometimes perish just before the chan- 
nel was again replenished by the returning 
flood. He was more liable to suffer from 
thirst than from hunger, as herbage and 
roots nearly or quite dry would be pre- 
served long after water had disappeared ; 
and the occasional appearance in his wander- 
ings of vegetables similar to the melon cac- 
tus and prickly pear, would prolong life and 
anguish perhaps till the rainy season com- 
menced. Such are among the casualties to 
which he must have been exposed, when, 
after the lapse of ages, the climate and other 
circumstances of the regions that he inhab- 
ited had become less favourable for his 
flourishing, and more fit to produce lan- 

ishing, than they were at the creation of 

is species, as fossils indicate. 

He trusteth that he can draw up Jordan 
into djs mouth.” Similar language is heard 
in the 'egony of extreme thirst. During fe- 
vers 
sea, and in deserts; men near the verge of 
delirium have often exclaimed, It seems as 
though I could drink a full river dry. 

‘“ He taketh it with hiseyes.” This 
sage as yet receives little or no light from 
such fossils as have been discovered; and 
the same may be said of the last clause of 
verse 17. No traces of the eye, nor of the 
parts adjacent, are known, except the bones 
of the cranium. Though many of his fos- 
sils have been found that were hid in the 
dust, together with the remains of similar 
species, trod down in the places where they 
lived; his face is still bound in secret, his 
eye still remains veiled in obscurity. Verses 


12, 13. 
“ His nose peirceth through snares.” His 
head and neck were slender, and of small 


proportions, but he was furnished with a 
proboscis that was short, yet longer than 
that of the tapir. With this he was ma- 
terially assisted in making his way among 
the tangled thickets of the tertiary forests ; 
as the elephant, by the same instrument, 
breaks away the reeds, the branches of trees, 
and the creeping vines, where they are in- 
terwoven so intricately as to ensnare him. 
He likewise uses his tusks for the same pur- 
pose; but the megatherium being entirely 
destitute of these, the trunk was to him the 
more needful; and being also destitute of 
incisor teeth, and hence incapable of cropping 
short grass like the horse, he might with 
this gather the rank grasses of the prairies 
and ano as well as other food, and con- 
vey it to his mouth. 

What is more evident than that no man 
could possibly have been the author of these 
words, and that they must have proceeded 
from him who was present at the times and 
places referred to, and who saw the events 
as they occurred? For thousands of years 
these words have stood mysterious and a 
blemish to the Bible—a blemish, because 


‘they are applicable to no animal living. But 


by the aid of geology, intimately associated 
as it is with natural history, what was once 
considered a blemish, becomes, as it were, a 
seal to bear witness to the authenticity of 
the whole document with which it is con- 
nected; and the impression is now all the 
more vivid, because it sc long remained un- 
intelligible. What geologist can hide him- 
self beneath his rocks and mountains from 
the Scriptures and all their terrors? And 
are not these ancient vestiges of creation 
amply sufficient to dissipate all Pantheistic 
mists that would pervert their truth? 
THe Baron Cuvier. 


3 For the Presbyterian. 
THE LATE REV. R. V. MOORE. 


At a meeting of the Beta Theta Pi, as- 
sembled in Convention at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the 16th inst. the ee Se 
were adopted respecting the Rev. Robert 
Vance Moore, who died at the house of his 
brother-in-law, in Adair town, Ohio, on the 
28th June last: 

1. Resolved, That in the death of R. Vance 
Moore we deplore the loss of a brother, whose 
unaffected and unostentatious manners, culti- 
vated mind, and noble heart, endeared him to 
all to whom time and intimacy had revealed 
the excellency of his character; and we, as 
brethren, more keenly feel and more deeply 
deplore his loss. 

. Resolved, That we tender our s ies 
to the friends of the deceased, and join with 
them in sorrow for our common bereavement. 

3. Resolved, That our acquaintance, lon 
and intimate, with the departed; our confi- 
dence in the sincerity and reality of his Chris- 
tian profession, corroborated by his glorious 
triumph through our holy religion when con- 
fronting the king of terrors, have inspired our 
hearts with the brightest and most chéering 
hopes that he is now enjoying the full fruition 
of that Saviour’s love, whose service on earth 
had been the joy of his soul; that we be ad- 
monished by his early decease of the brevity 
of life, and the — of = for 
eternity. nomas H. Urmston, 

D. W. McCune, 
James F. McKez, 
Committee. 


HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


The generality of those who lead . 
moral lives, an 
upon 8 bottom, for having 
tized, ere but the more confirmed 
natural, unconverted state, by what they 
call their virtue. It is evident, from » 
hundred things they say and do, that the 
root of the matter is not in them.—Rep. 7, 
Adams. 


] 


en water is witheld, in disasters at | 


Saaon. Switeeriand—The 
dence— A young guide—Fantastic rocks of 


Darspen, Saxony, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—A few miles from this place. 
is a glorious region, called “ the Saxon Switser- 
land” —a region of wild rocks and deep valleys, 
altogether too interesting to be neglected by a 
traveller ; so we started, one morning, a-foot, 
to visit it—a fresh, June morning, at 5 o’clock, 
almost as soon as the sun was up. 

We ascended the valley of the swift Elbe, 
ove gentle hills and through pretty villages, 
ti we reached Pillnitz, where the king of 
Saxony very wisely resides in the summer, and 
has @n imposing palace in the midst of a beau- 
tiful woody garden. Leaving. the palace on the 
right, we commenced climbing the Borsberg. 
On the slope of this mountain, the King has 
buil#erdin, a very good imitation, on a small 
scale, of an antiquity. It was a pleasant thing 
to sit down for a few minutes under its shadow, 
and to look into the wide imposing valley of the 
Elbe. There wound the river like a huge 
snake, and all its banks were smiling with 
loveliness. Pillnitz lay at our feet, the glitter- 
ing minarets of the King’s palace peeping out 
of the garden’s dark woods. We could just 
see in one direction the spires of Dresden rising 
above its smoke, while away off in another, 
showed themselves the blue hills of Bohemia. 

Our reveries here were very rudely inter- 
rupted by some heavy drops of rain, which 
came dashing in our faces. And now we may 
as well skip over the Borsberg. I do not wish 
to impugn the character of this mountain. It 
may be very respectable for aught I know. 
Perbaps its head is not always be-fogged. Per- 
haps it does not always rain up there as if it 
would never rain again. Perhaps the paths 
down on the other side are not always so slip- 
pery and downy soft as they were that morn- 
ing. I will only say, that we were glad to get 
safely over, and thankful to the old woman 
who came out of a cabin in the bushes, where 
we had lost ourselves, and led us out into a 
green valley where the sun shone again. We 
saw the Saxon Switzerland before us, and we 
took a straight course towards its curious 
peaks. The valley was broad when we entered 
it, but it kept growing narrower and narrower 
till we reached the Lochmiihle, a little mill 
which fills up the whole of the narrow gorge. 
Indeed, to get through the gorge we had to go 
throggh the mill itself, and then climb a flight 
of oge hundred and eighty steps. This done, we 
werd, in the broad fields again, where stout 
grain promised joyful harvests, and where 
well-to-do farmers went whistling along, happy 
in the prospect. They nodded friendly to us, 
and their hearty “Good morning” announced 
to ug that we were already far away from the 
city. 

It was just two o’clock, P. M. when we met 
Carl Wilhelm Preusche. He was a small boy 
of twelve. He wore a long blue apron, and 
stood before his father’s door, looking wistfully 
at us. He then timidly approached and said 
he would like to guide us to the Bastei. The 
distance was about eight miles, and he would 
do it for four groshens (ten cents.) The offer 
was reasonable, the bargain struck, and Carl 
sent nto the house to clothe himself properly. 
He e out with his father’s coat on, and his 
fath@=’s cane in his hand. 

Catl led us through the Ottowalder Grund, 
and never were those in search of the wild and 
romantic better led. The Ottowalder Grund 
is a deep ravine, traversed by a swift, spark- 
ling brook. Soclosely do the lofty perpendicu- 
lar walls of this ravine lie together that there 
is scarcely room between them for the little 
path which we pursued. Indeed, in some places, 
rocks falling from above, have lodged between 
these walls, and formed natural archways, under 
which we passed. Nothing could exceed the 
charm of our narrow pathway. It was so deli- 
ciously cool, so mysteriously dark. The sky 
was only a narrow strip of blue stretching over 
our heads, and the rays of the sun lost them- 
selves in the bushes and in the clefts of the 
rock a hundred feet above us. They, perhaps, 
have never yet reached the bottom of that ra- 
vine. Carl was well acquainted with the lo- 
cality, and related all the legends thereof. 
When these were exhausted he told us of his 
own life, and on our asking him what religion he 
intended to adopt, he replied that he thought he 
should be a baker! It was only a little while 
after this confession that we arrived at the 
Bastei, and Carl went home with his four 
groshens to his mother. 

The Bastei is in the very midst of the pecu- 
liar scenery of the Saxon Switzerland. It is 
itself a lofty peak of sandstone, literally hang- 
ing over the bed of the river which rolls six 
hundred feet below it. Looking off beyond 
the river, you behold stretching for miles a 
vast plain, perfectly level, with the exception 
of here and there a huge column or hill, start- 
ing directly upward from the ground to a 
height of some six or nine hundred feet. Their 
walls are perpendicular, their tops as broad as 
their bases, and standing so isolated in the 
open plain they present a most curious aspect, 
and seem like monster forts frowning defiance 
at each other. Turning around and looking 
on the other side, the view is still more curious 
and striking. The whole region is bristling 
with columns of sandstone. Many of them are 
long, single shafts, shooting up isolated from 
a depth of several hundred feet, and regular, 
as if cut with the chisel. Others are composed 
of blocks piled on blocks, as if just from the 
mason’s hand, and ready to be laid in the wall 
of some great castle. Others are still more 
curious, tapering like a cone till they reach a 
certain height, and then gradually expanding 
again, forming a very good imitation of a mon- 
ster hour-glass. We could see everything in 
those fantastic rocks. We conjured out of them 
giant profiles and antediluvian monsters. We 
built there old castles and solemn, magnificent 
cathedrals. We saw mysterious shapes in the 
fleeting clouds that leaped from peak to peak. 
And when we shouted, the echo went pealing 
along like a watchword from bastion to bastion, 
and it seemed asif we must see long giant 
forms come out of dark caves to look after the 
intruders upon their solitude. 

The next day opened with sunshine. We 
took a guide early and went down among the 
rocks that we had disturbed with our echoes 
the night before. The Amstel Grund, through 
which we now passed, was broader and sunnier 
than the Ottowalder, but still something of the 
same general character. As we were silently 
following up the bed of a sparkling little brook, 
we suddenly heard above us the roar of many 
waters. Looking up, we discovered directly 
over us & sorry specimen of humanity, bear- 
ing with all his weight upon an enormous 
wooden lever. He was lifting the gate of the 
Amstel Waterfall, and down came the mighty 
cataract—“ for what you please to give, gen- 
tlemen!” The fellow had actually built a 
great dam over-head, and “let the water on” 
only for the gratification of the passing stran- 
ger! This was a new specimen of the sublinie 
made to order. 

As we passed along, our guide had much to 
say of the robbers that used to inhabit this 
region. He showed us the steps which they 
had hewn in the rocks, the caves where they 
entre grooves in which they slid their 
great making impregnable their moun- 
tain fastnesses. Here, in more barbarous times, 
they used to dwell secure, and, watching from 
the crags the approach of vessels in the Elbe, 
they used to pounce down upon them and levy 
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fruitful source of those wonderful tales which 
‘abound in German literature. 

Passing through the village of Schandau, on 
the Elbe, it was near night when we reached a 
little tavern in the valley of Kirnitsch. It had 
been! raining fearfully for two hours ; we were 
drenched to the skin, and so we determined to 
postpone all further progress till morning. On 
inquiring for beds, however, the landlord said 
that he was licensed only to “eat,” not to 
“sleep” us; that we could eat there just as 
much as we could pay for, but that if we closed 
our eyes for a moment, he would be liable to 
the King’s displeasure. We must go on a mile 
farther to the Kuhstall, where there was a man 
licensed to let us sleep. So we went, and found 
the man willing, but the beds giving even leas 
than the ordinary promise of that torturing 
machine that the Germans call a bed. There is 
really very little difference between walking six 
miles and one, after you are once fairly soaked, 
and so rather than try to sleep in the Kuhstall, 
we resolved to climb two mountains, and not 
to rest till we reached the top of the “ Great 
Winterberg.” Se we gave the Kuhgtall 
hasty examinaffén. It is an immense natural 
arch in the rock opening out upon a terrace, 
which is said to command a magnificent view. 
It has an historical interest as having been the 
constant refuge of the peasants during the 
“Thirty Years’ War,” as also, at other times, 
of persecuted Protestants. We would like to 
have staid there longer, but it was already 
dark, and the Winterberg a great way off. At 
nine o’clock, however, we were there, and at 
ten in a state of deep unconsiousness. 

So ended the second day. The third brought 
the sun full in my face before I awoke, when I 
found myself entangled in my long, narrow 
German bed, which was wound around me like 
a string. Fortunately, neither myself nor any 
of my companions had been strangled, as all 
fh with good appetites at the breakfast 
table. 

The view from the Winterberg, which is 
two thousand feet above the plain, could not 
be seen for the fog which filled the valley, so 
we imagined it and came away. We were 
gladdened by the glorious scenery about the 
Prebisch Thor, about an hour’s walk from the 
summit. The 7'’hor itself is a very remarkable 
arch, much vaster than that of the Kuhstall, 
being sixty-six feet high by ninety-eight broad. 
Under this arch a little rural tavern has been 
built, so like the rock as to be hardly distin- 
guished from it, and so hidden in the great 
cleft as to be scarcely noticed at first by the 
passer-by. What kept us more than an hour 
at the Prebisch Thor? Was it the wild scenery 
around us, or was it the old man and his two 
modest daughters, who sat on a bench there in 
the shade, and sang to harp and violin their 
simple Bohemian melodies? And what was it 
that tore us at last away? Was it our haste to 
get into the valley, or the temptation to throw 
stones at a man who, far below us, was indus- 
triously grinding a detestable barrel-organ? I 
make no confessions, but really when I recall 
the Prebisch Thor, I think more of the music I 
heard there, and of the simple maidens that 
made it, than of the wild rocks that clustered 
about me. 

A long and pleasant walk, and an hour’s 
sail on the Elbe, brought us upon the great 
plain we had seen from the Bastei, and at the 
base of one of the remarkable columnar moun- 
tains already described. This is the Konigstein, 
and is sarmounted by one of the most renowned 

fortresses in Europe, and one which has suc- 
cessfully withstood every attempt to capture it. 
Neither can cannon batter down its walls, 
which are of living rock, nor can it be reduced 
either by storm or siege. The only road to it 
is a winding one cut in the rock, and capable 
of being instantly closed up on the approach 
of danger. The fortress itself covers a space of 
several acres, and is cultivated in fields and gar- 
dens, producing sustenance enough for a whole 
garrison, while a well, 1800 feet deep, affords an 
inexhaustible supply of water. It has thus all 
its resources in itself, and is deemed absolutely 
impregnable. It has never been scaled but 
once, and that was by a chimney-sweep. The 
sentinel on duty one day saw a very mysterious 
pair of boots come flying over the wall. They 
were instantly followed by a small black object, 
which came creeping through the port-hole. 
The youngster, on being court-martialed, de- 
clared that he had no hostile intention against 
the fortress, but had been stumped to do it, 
and thought he would try! 


kings and royal treasures in troublous times, 
and probably will be often again. The riches 
of the “Green Vault” in Dresden have many a 


time found a safe lodgment here, and the boxes" 


all stand ready in which to hurry them off 
again when war shall again cause its voice to 
be heard. The King of Saxony may some day 
lose his crown, but he need not fear for his 
head as long as he keeps it behind the battle- 
ments of Konigstein. 


ed our excursion, and we sailed down the 
Elbe to Dresden, landing just in time to catch 
the first fury of a thunder-storm, and to close 
this day, as we had the two preceding, under 
the similitude of water-rats. Biytu. 


LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTFRIAN.] 
Sr. Lours, August, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—It is some time since I 
had anything to say about the occurrences 
that are taking place in this region. If an 
excuse for my silence were necessary, a very 
good one could be given; but I suppose 
your readers feel no interest in the matter, 
and will very readily and cheerfully pardon 
me. However that may be, a leisure hour 
enables me to renew my intercourse with 
them. 

It is very natural to advert first to the 
health of the city, as we have just passed 
through the sickly season; and some refer- 
ence to the subject is the more necessary, 
as the most exaggerated and ridiculous 
statements found currency in the papers. 
I saw it stated at one time, that the deaths 
reached five hundred a day. Now the truth 
is, that during one week, and only one, the 
aggregate deaths reached that number, and 
from that time there was a rapid decline, 
which has continued to the present time. 
The mortality is indeed large, but, as usual, 
the force of the blow has fallen on our 
foreign population. The newly arrived emi- 
grants have suffered in an enormous dispro- 
portion, numbers. The 
editor of the St. Louis Presbyterian took 
the treéuble to analyze the health reports, 
and found not only that the ravages of 
cholera were almost confined to foreigners, 
but to Roman Catholics. There nan be 
no difficulty in pointing out the causes of 
this overwhelming disproportion. They are 
found in the character, food, drinks, and 
dwellings of this class of people. The exemp- 
tion of the Protestant American 
may be inferred from a remar heard 
made by the pastor of the largest Presby- 
terian church in the city, which was, that 
up to that time, he had not been called to 
bury a single one of his congregation. I 
think that the deaths of adults in the three 
largest congregations of our Church, (the 
Pine Street, Central, and Second,) would 
not, for the whole season, exceed a half 
dozen. 

Your columns, however, some weeks 
since, contained a notice one important 
departure which occurred during the sea- 
son, and which occasioned remark, ~_ 
not mourning, all over the Union. I refer 
to the death of the 


their forced contributions. They are all gone 
now, but the caves and the stones remain, a | 


ley. The gentle Shepherd departed this 
life for the same reason that a copperhead 


= 


a. 


This fortress has often been the refuge of | 


of the 


stake blind in August—en excess of 
mee was so intensely rabid that he 
frightened the more moderate Recianion, who 
were appalled at the lineaments of the image 
he unveiled and called upon us to admire as 
those of the Holy A lic Church—the 
mother and mistress of us all. There were 
many far-sighted Protestants that wished 
him to go on in the work of exposing the 
the rea] principles of his Church, and some 


went so far as to take the paper. But the 
majority were not willing to the Je- 
suitical practice of doing evil that 


might come. And so the Shepherd’s flock 
was so small that the fleece would not sup- 
port him, and he left them to escape 
the wolves as they might. It is a maxim 
enforced at once by classic authorit and 
by homane feeling, say nothing of the 
dead but what is The Shepherd 
certainly did good im her day and gen- 
eration. No event has occurred in the 
whole of St. has done 
80 much to the e merican citi- 
and objects of the, 

a u the publication of the 
herd. And the most effective argument 
against her arrogant claims is found in the 
columns of that paper. Not a few persons 
have laid its numbers away, to be kept for 
future use. 

The best of it is, that all that was said 
was by authority. I noticed that when the 
wnsllied principles of the paper were alluded 
to in the United States Senate, a member 
solemnly and explicitly denied their autho- 
rity, and affirmed that the publication was 
without the authorization of the ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors of the editor. How this 
astounding statement went uncontradicted 
I cannot see, for no single copy of the 
paper had been published for a year or 
more at that time, without the endorse- 
ment of “+ Peter Richard, Archbishop 
of St. Louis.” It was then not the voice 
of R. A. Bakewell, but of the Church, 
speaking through her accredited organ. 
And as the Church is infallible and un- 
changeable, there is no danger that this 
authorized exposition of Holy Mother’s 
principles will ever grow obsolete. The 
Shepherd was greatly assisted in its good 
wok by the famous advance and retreat of 
O. A. Brownson, which came off td the 
wonder and amusement of our community 
last winter. Holy Mother has reason to 
exclaim, “ Save me from my friends!” <A 
few more such events would rouse the 
people to some adequate sense of what 
Rome is. 

But after all, R. A. Bakewell is an editor 
still. When we thought that we had read 
his last words, and that he had gone into 
retirement, perhaps, charity migtt hope, to 
do penance for his sins, it was noised abroad 
that he had ascended the tripod of the S¢. 
Louis Intelligencer—a paper which had sig- 
nalized itself and gained its enlarged circu- 
lation by its advocacy of American and anti- 
papal principles. Some were incredulous 
of the truth of the rumour, and the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian editor made bold to 
ask for information whether these things 
were so. The question was resentud as an 
impertinence demanding stripes, but was 
still answered in the affirmative. And the 
strange procedure was justified, amen 
other reasons, just because R. A. Bakewel 
and his wife and little ones had need of 
bread to eat and clothes to wear; and 
seeondly, that during his present editorship 
he had written several first-rate native Ame- 
rican articles, and the inference was that he 
had not a few more left of the same sort. 
Well, native American articles written by 
the man who, in the Shepherd of the Valley, 
made the welkin ring with the praises of the 
noble, generous, liberty-loving Irish, were 
curiosities worth waiting to see, and we 
might be expected to willing to pa 
something for the show. It would be al- 
most, if not quite equal to Brownson’s ad- 
vocacy of Know-Nothingism. But still, 
Ae as was the temptation, many were 

eroic enough to resist it, and saying with 
Virgil, ‘non tali auxilio nec deponsoribus 
istis,” begged leave to support a paper with 
a little less accommodating editorial corps. 

Hence the depleting process has begun 
again, and I should not be surprised at a 
consummation for the Intelligencer simi- 
lar to that of the Shepherd of the Val- 

. And then what a glorious victory 
will be Bakewell’s! Having fought and 
been vanquished on both sides of the 
great question of the day, and having 
not only fallen himself, but killed the two 
journals that contended so fiercely, he will 
have the satisfaction (not always accorded 
to the combatant,) of knowing that he has 
once suffered in a good cause. He will de- 


| serve a pyramid of skulls as his monument. 
With the examination of this fortress finish- ' 


But I have saidenough. A sort of melan- 
choly satisfaction in commemmorating the 
virtues and achievements of an old friend 
has beguiled me into saying more than I 
intended. My purpose was only to pause 
for a moment to say “ requiescat in pace,” 
and lo! I have filled my paper. I will not 


| so offend when I write again. 


MELVILLE. 


|Hugh Miller on the Death of his 


First Child. 


There are many hearts to respond to the 
touching sketch which follows. We have 
greatly admired the author, when contem- 

lating him as the laborious mechanic, the 
earned geologist, the unmatched religious 
controversialist. Here we love him as we 
behold him bending in grief over the grave 
of his first born—a man of the most tender 
sensibilities, no less than of the most versa- 
tile genius. The verses at the close of this 
beautiful sketch are from the pen of his 
wife. 

‘In the spring of 1839, a sad bereave- 
ment darkened my household, and for a time 
left me little heart to pursue my wonted 
amusements, literary or scientific. We had 
been visited, ten months after our marriage, 
by a little girl, whose presence had added 
not a little to our happiness. Home be- 
came more emphatically such from the pre- 
sence of the child, that in a few months had 
learned so well to know its mother, and in 
a few more to take its stand in the nurse’s 
arms, at an upper window that commanded 
the street, and to recognize and make signs 
to its father, as he approached the house. 
Its few little words too, had a fascinatin 
interest to our ears—our Own names, lisped 
in a language of its own, every time we 
approached ; and the single Scottish vocable 
‘awa, awa,’ which it knew how to employ 
in such plaintive tones as we retired, and 
that used to come back to us in recollection, 
like an echo from the grave, when its brief 
visit was over, it had left us for ever, and 
its fair face and silken hair lay in darkness, 
amid the clods of the church-yard. In how 
short‘a time had it laid hold of our affec- 
tions! Two brief years before, and we knew 


it not; and now it seemed as if the void 


which it left in our hearts the whole world 
could not fill. We buried it beside the old 
chapel of St. Regulus, with the deep rich 
woods all around save where an opening in 
front commands the distant land and the 
blue sea; and where the daisies which it 
had learned to love, mottle, star-like, the 
mossy mounds; and where birds, whose 
songs its ear had become skilful em bh to 
distinguish, pour their notes over its ttle 
grave. The following simple but truthful 
stanzas, which I found among its mother’s 


mer: 


Thou’rt “awa, awa,” from | 
And “awa,” “awa” from thy father’s knee ; 
Thou’rt awa” from our our care, 


our caressing, 
But “awa” from our hearts thou’lt never be. 
All things, dear child, that wero wont to please 


ee, 
Are around thee here, in beauty bright— 
Thore’s music rare in the cloudless air, 
And the earth is teeming with living delight. 
awa” from the bursting Spring 


®, 
Tho’ o’er thy head its groen wave; 
The lambs are leaving their little foot prints 
Upon the turf of thy new-made grave. 
And art thou “awa,” and “awa,” for ever— 
That little face—that tender frame— 
That voice which first in sweetest accents, 
Call’d me the mother’s thrilling name. 


That head of nature’s fineat mouldin 
Those eyes, the deep ni ¢ ether’s blue, 
Where sensibility ita ows 
Of ever-changing meaning threw? 


Thy sweetness, patience under suffering, 
Au romised us an opening day 

Most fair, and told that to subdue thee 
Would need but love’s most gentle sway. 


Ah me! ’twas here I thought to lead thee, 
And tell thee what are te and death, 
And raise thy serious thought’s first waking 

To Him who holds out every breath. 


And does my selfish heart then thee, 
That angels are thy teachers or. 
That glory from thy Saviour’s presence 
Kindles the crown upon thy brow? 
O no! to me earth must be lonelier, 
Wanting thy voice, thy hand, thy love ; 
Yet dost thoa dawn a star of promise, 
Mild beacon to the world above. 


Alterations in the English Prayer 
Book. 


mother’s side, 


We find the following article in one of our 
late London papers : 


There has been laid before the House of 
Commons a copy of the alterations proposed 
in the Book of Common Prayer by the 
bishops and others appointed by the Crown 
to revise the book in 1689. The alterations 
suggested by the commissioners were no less 
than 598 in number. Many, though deci- 
dedly improvements and quite unobjection- 
able, were merely of a verbal nature. One 
of the most notable of the changes proposed 
was to add (on the great festivals) after the 
Ten Commandments, a recital of the eight 
a with a suitable response from the 

So far as the alterations suggested affect- 
ed doctrine, the key to them will be found in 
a desire to conciliate objectors, and prevent 
the spread of dissent. The word “ priest’ 
was to be altered to “ minister;” the apo- 
crypha was to be disused; those who scru- 
pled kneeling at the sacrament were to be 
allowed to receive it in a pew in some pos- 
ture of reverence ; in baptism the sign of the 
cross was not to be made if the parties 
thought it sinful, the parents might upon 
occasion be the sponsors, and the words 
‘““by baptism regenerate” were 
the single word “regenerated.”’ 
curious part of the publication is thé diary 
kept by Dr. Williams, afterward Bishop of 
Chichester, one of the commissioners, who 
every night, after he went home from their 
several meetings, wrote an account of the 
day’s proceedings in a familiar, chatty style. 
The discussions seem to have been conduct- 
ed in an orderly way, though perhaps not 
without vehemence, for on the 24th of Oc- 


tober we have an entry in the diary—“ Here 
Dr. Tenison reproving Dr. Beveridge, he 


took so ill that he was leaving, but Dr. Ten- 
ison asked his pardon.” The office of bap- 
tism seems to have been much debated. 

At one meeting it was asserted “ that it 
was hard to find an instance of a child ba 
tised before St. Cyprian’s time.” The-fol- 
lowing conclusion may be thought a little 
vague :—‘‘ About dipping, said it 
was the custom to dip in England: Bishop 
of St. Asaph said it was so still in some 

ts of Wales—putting in the head and 
etting it run over the body. Ordered that 
both be inserted.” The examination of the 
Prayer Book version of the Psalms was com- 
mitted to the Rev. Mr. Kidder, one of the 
London clergy; “‘he showed that the first 
half was faulty, the latter much better, and 
from thence he collected that the translator 
by the time he had gone through the first 
half grew weary of his work, and rather 
chose to translate it anew than patch it up 
as before.” A subject at this moment un- 
der consideration was discussed by the com- 
missioners, but they came to no decision upon 
it: “There was a debate about shortening 
the service. Bishop of Sarum moved that 
on Sundays the Epistle and Gospel should 

o for the lessons; but it was answered that 
that would be offensive, and besides, it 
would not be so proper and beneficial to the 
ple as to read the Scriptures in course. 

t was answered that this might be in the 
afternoon. It was p others that 
they would abridge it, by ending the Litany 
at the Lord’s Prayer (the latter part seeming 
now buta botch, and chiefly respecting times 
of persecution,) and after that read the 
commandments and so conclude.” - This last 
roposition deserves consideration. _ The 
following distinction seems a little subtle: 


‘‘ Made some alterations and in 
the Athanasian Creed; it was that 
they were the articles, and not the terms in 


which those articles were expressed that were 
assented to.”” The commissioners went right 
roceedings, a illiam’s di 
Proceedea to the 
the offices and finished. There was remain- 
ing the form of subscription (which the 
Bishop of Sarum 2 ore there was a 
quorum, but it was forgot) and excommuni- 
cation was spoken of, but it was too late. 
Rose up sine die. And thus this Assembly ~ 
concluded, after above six weeks continu- 
ance, and eighteen sessions, besides about 
six sub-committees there and elsewhere.” 


MARY OF BETHANY. 


BY W. W. CALDWELL. 


She sat within the lonely room, 
Where last in life her brother lay, 
Ere fell that dark and cheerless gloom 
That shadowed all her weary way. 


Her eyes were dim with frequent tears, 
No gleam of hope can Mary see, 

Till like a voice from heaven she hears— 
“The Master comes and calleth thee.” 


O! then, a sweet and peaceful calm 
Stilled the deep saguish of her mind ; 

With eager steps she sought the balm 
Which there alone her soul could find. 


And lowly at the Saviour’s feet 
She knelt ia trusting faith, and cried, 
In aceents low and sadly sweet— 
«‘ Hadst thou been here, he had not died.” 


Her words the fount of memory stirred, 
And filled with tears his pitying eyes; 
And soon by Lazarus’ [rave she heard 
The voice that bade her brother rise! 
O! happy thou, with loving heart, 
Thas all thy grief on Christ to lay! 
Thine was indeed the better part 
Nor life, nor death, could take away! 
Herald 
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the Rev. James Smylie. The Stated Olerk 


last Sabbath evening. The Rev. Arthur 


_to accept a chair in the Irish University in 


ft Took gray,  timeworn, decayed. 

Allegheny Pennsylvasia: Within,,grase and tall. weeds, rank from a 

summer, automa, all come and go, and not 
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sion of the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, Rete J ree) Wil commence on Thurs- 
The inauguration of 


Alexander T. MoGill, 

Fn ay of Church Government, Pastoral 
snd the Composition and Delivery 

of Bertngns, ‘will tike ‘place’ on Tuesday, 
the 22th inst. at three o'clock, P.M. The 
chargé: to the: tiew Professor is to be given’ 
by the, Rey, Dr. .Murray of Elizabethtown, 
or, in of “his absence, by the Rev. Dr. 
Campbell of Albany, NewYork. 
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Rev. JohhlN.-Waddell, D. D., has declined 


the Chait, Pastoral Theology, Church 


~ 


and the Composition and De- 
‘Bermoéns, in Danville Seminary, to 
‘was elected by the last General 
¥. The Rev. Dr. Hall of Norwalk, 


eological Seminary, to which 
he was recently appointed, on the 7 1 of 


- 


Scor’s OxuncH.—The Scot’s Presbyte- 
risn Chureh;in Spruce street above Third, 
Philadelphia, of whith’ the Rev. Dr. Mack- 
lin is pastor, having undergone a thorough 
renovation in its interiér, with a view both 
to comfort and embellishment, will be re- 

for divine worship to-morrow, Svan 
bath) 8d inst., in the morning at half-past 
ten o’clock, and in the evening at half-past 


Orncaniation of 4 New CHURCH IN 
San Francisco.—By reference to the letter | 
from “our Qalifornia correspondent, in an- 
other part of this paper, it will be seen that 
a new Presbyterian church has been organ- 
ized at San Francisco, under very favourable 


‘ComRkEcTION: —The ‘name of the Rev. 
JohnH. Van Court, in the list of ministers 
deceased within.the last ecclesiastical year, 
was improperly inserted, instead of that of 


of the Presbytery of Louisiana, having mere- 
hg ee that there had been one death, 
ie Btated Clerk of the Assembly endea- 
voured to ascertain the name of the person, 
and’ was misinformed. Of the forty-two 
deaths of ministers occurring during the 
year, only twenty-four were reported at all. 
The Stated Clerk of the Assembly having 
ascertained this fact after the reports came 
in, and when they were abont to go to press, 
endeavoured to supply the deficiency to the 
best,,of -his- ability; .but it-isimpossible to 
avoid mistakes,.so long as the Presbyterial 
\DeatH or THE Rev. Dr. Woops or An- 
povrk.—The Rey. Leonard Woods, D.D.,’ 
who so long’éccupied the chair of Theology 
at Andover, Massachusetts, departed this 
lifé on the'24th ult., at the advanced age of 
years. He was born in Princeton, Mas- 
saghusatts, June 19th, 1774, and after 
entering the ministry was settled at New- 
bury, Massachusetts, until 1810, when’ he 
was removed to the Professorship in An- 
dover Seminary. His name has been in all 
the churches, as one of New England’s most 
honoured and valuable ministers, and as an 
able instructor in her largest and oldest 
theological school. A correspondent of the 
Boston Traveller says:—‘‘He has been a 
great sufferer during his sickness, but his 
pains were borne with Christian resignation. 
The same gospel which he has preached and 
taught during a long life, was his solace and 
support in the time of his éxtremity.” 


New Cuurcn ENTERPRISE AT GALVES- 
Ton, Texas.—From the Galveston News 
we learn that the Rev. Jerome Twichell, late 
of New Orleans, has accepted an invitation 
to undertake an enterprise for establishing 
a new Presbyterian Church in that city. 
An earnest appeal is made, through the 
News, to persons of “all classes and condi- 
tions not connected with any church,”’ to at- 
tend on the services, which for the present 
are to be held ina public hall. Mr. Twich- 
ell is also spoken of in very favourable terms. 

New Enterprise at Burravo, 
New. Yorx.~-We learn with much plea- 
sure that: an effort has been commenced 
for a new Presbyterian congregation at 
Buffalo, ‘New York. A lot has been pur- 
chased, and a chapel fitted up on the corner 
of South Division and Elm streets, which 
was dedicated with appropriate services on 


Burtis, D.D., is to have charge of the enter- 
prise, under the direction of the Presbytery 
of Buffalo City. . The expense inourred thus 
far bas been borne chiefly by one individual. 
We hope: the many wealthy and liberal Pres- 
byterians in Buffalo will cordially lend a 
helping hand,'so that this may soon become 
an important congregation. The prospepts 
are said to be encouraging. 


Dr. Brownson GOING TO IRELAND.— 
Dr. Brownson’s* star, it seems, is in the 
ascendant. It is about to shed its light on 
two hemispheres. So narrow a sphere as 
such aluminary,... . 

“Dr... Orestes A, .Brownson (says the 
Boston Pilot) has condladed, on receiving a 


second very flattering and ing invita- 
tion from be. the Directors, 


Dublin—on, dindition, however, that ‘this 
e ment is not to interfere with the 
editorship :of-his Review.” 

We: are not authorised to speak for Dr. 
Brownaon’s American’ Romanist brethren, 
but we should not be surprised, from ‘recent 
indications, if. they» would. quite: as lief, 
that when he goes to Ireland he would stay 


there; and that he ‘should make ‘sich ar- 
‘With ‘thé Dublin University as 
‘ interfere. with the editorship of his 
Review.”> OF friends 


+ 
The encloesre—s 


unseemly and prolific vegetation. The few 
narrow péth-ways are so overgrown as hard- 


.| the marigold, which seem in pity to have 


oftentimes preached from the lowly taber- 


| semblance of reverence for departed worth, 


paisit upon’ it, in all the years it 


a soythe or @ gardener’s hand touches this 


ly to admit ‘the entrance of the curious 
visitor. Of the monumental stones some 
are new and fresh; but the larger portion 
are scarred, tottering, broken, or already 
fallen. Many of the graves have no mark 
whatever to distinguish them; they have nat: 
even. been filled up and turfed—a sunken 
cavity shooting up its crop of weeds, is all 
that tells where the mortal remains of some 
one, who in his day.was known and loved, 
‘now repose. Not’a flower has ever bloomed 
‘there, save here and there, the wild rose and 


‘thrown in their mite to shed some beauty on 
the desolate scene; not a tree has ever cast 
its.shadows there, save the two or three that 
have spontaneously sprung up from vagrant 
acorns or scattered seeds. The summer's 
burning suns, autumn winds, winter storms, 
may do their work and make their sport un- 
molested, in this old grave-yard on the bill- 
top, where the dead of the village are laid. . 

Such neglect can scarely be accounted for. 
The dwellers in this village are remarkable 
for cultivation and refinement ; the homes of 
the living display thrift and taste; they have 
warm hearts, too, and mourn their dead as 
bitterly as any—as this very grave-yard, in 
‘times past watered with their tears of sorrow, 
could bear witness. Strange is it, that when 
departed ones were so lamented, their dust 
should remain so much uncared for and un- 
honoured. One would surely have thought, 
that amongst the first things which that 
mourning household would have done, would 
have been to erect a monumental stone to 
mark the spot whiere they had deposited all 
that was left of an honoured father or a 
much beloved mother; that bereaved husband 
should surely have done as much for the rest- 
ing-place of her, who for so many years had 
shared his joys and sorrows; and those bro- 
thers and sisters, or fond-hearted parents, it 
would seem could hardly have failed, at least, 
to keep full and fresh turfed the mound 
which covers that lovely daughter, or that 
beloved boy, whose sun so sadly went down 
before its noon. Yet, children, husband, 
brothers, sisters, parents, seem marvellously 
to haye forgotten what even nature itself de- 
mands for the memory of their lamented 
dead. 

The picture we have here given is no 
fancy sketch. It is taken from the reality; 
the counterpart may be seen in almost all 
parts of the land. Our object in present- 
‘ing it, is to call the attention of those con- 
cerned to the importance of making their 
places of sepulture as far as possible tasteful 
and attractive, rather than unseemly and re- 
pulsive. A grave-yard not only calls for suit- 
able care and adornments because of what 
is due to the deceased, but also because of 
the useful lessons which may there be taught 
to the living. Sermons as eloquent and im- 
pressive as those uttered from pulpits are 


nacles of the dead. What can more effec- 
tively and touchingly remind us of our mor- 
tality, and of the evanescence of human life, 
than to walk through these suggestive re- 
treats, and read upon monumental stones 
the names of a whole generation, which, as 
it were, but yesterday was in the midst of 
all the busy toil and hard strife of active 
life; what can make a more impressive per- 
sonal appeal to us than the spectacle of the 
graves of the companions of our childhood 
and youth long since laid low in the dust? 
What spot can be visited with more interest 
by him who, after years of absence, returns 
to his early home, and who, on missing 
familiar faces amongst the living, turns 
instinctively to seek their names among the 
dead? Some may say that in this there is 
more of sentimentalism than of piety; that 
if the living will not hear Moses and the 
prophets speaking through the ministrations 
of the sanctuary, they would receive but 
little good from meditations among the 
tombs. But it is God’s plan to teach through 
providence as well as by his word; and 
surely providence leaves his foot-prints no 
where more deeply or effectively marked 
than amid the mansions of the dead. 

The necessity which in late years has led 
in the larger cities to rural interments, 
has been productive of arrangements cer- 
tainly far more fitting and beautiful than 
the old custom of laying the dead in narrow, 
crowded grave-yards, hemmed in by houses 
and streets, and surrounded with the din and 
clatter of the living world. Who can fail to 
admire cemeteries such as Greenwood, Mount 
Auburn, Laurel Hill, Green Mount, and 
others, where hill and vale, grass, trees, and 
flowers, together with rural quiet and seclu- 
sion, unite to make a resting-place such as 
poor worn down mortality might seek for 
itself when the toil of life is done? What 
more inviting place could affection devise 
to deposit its beloved relics in, or where 
could the gay and thoughtless be more easily 
attracted, in order that they may learn les- 
sons of wisdom? True it is, that pride, 
vanity, and ostentation may endeavour to 
parade their vain show, even amid the tene- 
ments of the dead. Foolish extravagance 
and wretched taste may run their race for 
the world’s applause, even over the dust of 
their beloved. Money and folly, under the 


may erect monuments for the honour and 
glory of their living selves, even in that 
place where the lesson ‘all is vanity” is so 
loudly proclaimed. With an ambition so 
misplaced and so contemptible, we need, 
however, have no sympathy. Let us con- 
cern ourselves to do that which is consistent 
with the sacred object, and render our bury- 
ing places at least neat and tasteful, instead 
of wretched wastes, such as area reproach to 
the living and a dishonour to the dead. 
Even Pagan Romans and Greeks inurned the 
ashes of their departed; Egyptians and Jews, 
at large expense, embalmed their dead; Kas- 
tern nations’ hewed out, with great labour 
and cost, sepulchres from the solid rocks; 
and shall enlightened Christians allow the re- 
mains of their «loved ones lost” to be cast 
into the and forgotten? God him- 
self deigns to look down and watch the dust 
of his sleeping saints «till he shall bid it 
rise.” . 


[nm gur, previous remarks in reference to 
chureh-edifices and church-yards, as well as 
in what bas jest been said as to burying. | 
wwe have dwelt upon what some 
might “term the ssthetics, rather than the 
spiritualities and- practicalities of religion. 


joice if these. wor 
in enkindling in any hearts the desire 


| ber their virtues, 


trenched themselves behind the nascent 


| The latter ate, of course, of cbief import- 


re- 
s might be instrumental 


and purpose to -repair and beautify the ne- 
glected and desolate resting-places of those 
whom they have once loved, but whom they 
shall see on earth no more for ever, and in 


| regard to whom the only offices left us to | 
} perform, are to follow their example as they 


walked in ways of righteousness, to remem- 
. and to care for and honour 


~ 


| MANKIND OF ONE BLOOD. 
T is curious to observe how multiplied are 
the points from which the Scriptures have 
been attacked, as the assailants have en- 


forms of partially developed science; and 
how the further progress of each of these 
sciences, seemingly antagonistic at the out- 
set, has confirmed the faith which it was 
vaunted that it would destroy: and to note 
how the Bible has been denounced as stand- 
ing in the way of human progress, or of so- 
cial reform, and yet how experience and re- 
flection have never failed to bring safe and 
thinking men more firmly than ever to the 
conclusion that the scriptural ground is the 
truest and the best. It is quite as curious 
to observe, how often the attacks made upon 
Scripture from some of these points of fan- 
cied opposition to the truths of science, or to 
the cause of human amelioration, rest upon 
precisely opposite grounds, so that the objec- 
tions brought may just be allowed to neu- 
tralize each other; or at least the friends of 
the Bible may afford to remain at rest, until 
the quarrel in the hostile camp is brought to 
a termination. 

The science of ethnography, in its present 
state, affords an illustration of this latter re- 
mark; as it is destined, we are assured, in 
no long time to afford a renewed instance of 
the former by the fresh evidence it shall 
bring to attest the truth of God’s word. But 
recently a great flourish of trumpets was 
made over the discovery of a French atheist, 
that man was an improvement gradually 
effected in the course of long ages upon ru- 
dimental forms of being, which were spon- 
taneously generated. It was proclaimed far 
and near by the “ Vestiges of Creation,” et 
id genus omne, that the Bible account of 
man’s origin was now finally set aside by the 
brilliant hypothesis and the laboured demon- 
strations of Lamarck. It was only the tyro 
in science, who imagined there was such a 
thing as a permanent diversity of species in 
the different orders of creation; the man of 
more extended knowledge knew that one in- 
sensibly melted away into another. New 
situations created new wants, and new efforts 
to supply them, and these originated new or- 
gans; and thus by the constant tendency in 
nature to progressive improvement, races of 
animals were passing continually from a 
lower to a higher range; their organization 
becoming more complex, and their faculties 
more numerous and elevated. From favour- 
ing circumstances, the race of creatures to 
which we belong, outstripped its fellows, and 
we are, in consequence, reasoning, thinking 
men ; had circumstances been less propitious, 
we might still have been where our remote 
progenitors were, among the baboons; or 
perchance our progress might have been ar- 
rested still lower down, and our life been that 
of an oyster ora polyp. The array of geo- 
logical and physiological facts adduced to 
give plausibility to this hypothesis, cannot 
here be reproduced. Nothing, it was alleged, 
but the ignorant and stubborn dogmatism of 
narrow-minded religionists *-ot them from 
admitting, under the force of ta..se evidences, 
that not Adam, but some organic monad, 
spontaneously generated ages and ages since, 
was our original ancestor. 

To’ no scholar more than to Agassiz, is 
the credit due of fully exploding this hy- 
pothesis, and of showing its futility and 
baselessness. But it would seem that the 
Scriptures have escaped from Charybdis 
only to fall into Scyla. The various types 
of creatures which a short time since were 
held to be so fluctuating that the change 
from a tadpole to a lion or a man obtained 
easy credence, have suddenly become so 
fixed and invariable, that it is held to be 
impossible that the various races of men 
could have sprung from a common ancestor. 
We confess that we cannot bring ourselves 
to feel much alarm at this new phase which 
the assault has taken: the wheel of scientific 
opinion turns as it moves on, and we shall 
find in this instance, as in scores of instances 
before, that the Bible side will come up at 
last. We draw our comfort, however, not 
from the complacent Swedenborgianism of 
the recent article in Putnam’s Monthly, 
which denies the existence of points of con- 
tact between science and revelation, and 
would reduce the scriptural accounts even 
of such events as the creation and the del- 
uge to undefined and mystical shadows of 
certain spiritual and moral revolutions. We 
stand upon the firmer ground, that what was 
recorded by inspired penmen as historical 
facts, did really and truly so occur as they 
have recorded them. And that conse- 
quently, whatever shadows may seem to be 
thrown upon this account, or whatever diffi- 
culties may appear to beset it in the earlier 
stages of the examination, when the facts 
are imperfectly ascertained, and the princi- 
ples involved but partially understood, the 
final result of a careful and thorough study 
of the phenomena in question, can only be, 
to establish that to be true, which we may 
even now know from the inspired history did 
actually take place. | 

This, our position, is not, as the advocates 
of this newly-fledged theory may sneeringly 
say, one of sullen and ignorant dogmatism. 
Nor is it reached solely by the analogy of 
those unnumbered cases in which the Bible 
has come out victor from every attack before. 
But we are in company with men of the 
best scientific reputation, in assenting to the 
truth of the apostle Paul’s declaration, that 
«¢God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” By calling their new opinions the 
‘«‘ American school,” those who aspire to be 
its founders themselves admit that the whole 
weight of transatlantic science and scholar- 
ship is against them. Even the Westmin- 
ster Review, willingly as it catches at every 
fresh prop for infidelity, cannot endufé the 
argument which aims to deduce the Southern 
negro from a species inferior to his white 
master. That American scholars are as 
far from being satisfied with it as European, 
has been abundantly evinced already by the 
responses they have made. 

It will be very hard to persuade scholars 
on scientific grounds, of the original and 
permanent diversity of the various types of 
mankind, when their whole moral and intel- 
lectual nature, and all the essential parts of 
their physical organization proclaim them 
one—when the diversities are far less than 
those found in the most familiar domestic 
animals—the dog, for instance, the modern 
varieties of which find their precise counter- 
parts, as well as the races of men, in the 
earliest Egyptian monuments—and yet all 
the varieties of the day are by the ablest 
naturaliste referred back to a single source; 
when the entire analogy of the geographic 
distribution of living things is, that each kind 


the 


bution, at several disti contres;“as i 
assumed in this theory respecting man; 
well established laws of hybridity’ 


Our desig 


origin. 
, however, was! not to discuss 


the scientific question involved; but simply 


that they may meanwhile bear in mind what 
we have before alluded to, that as even Mr. 
Gliddon was once so unfortunate in hik de- 
cyphering before a Boston audience as to 
‘mistake a man mummy for an Egyptian 
priestess, it is possible for the like to occur 


DISTRESSING CALAMITY AT 
LOUISVILLE. 


MOST distressing calamity occurred at 

Louisville, Kentucky, on the last Sab- 
bath, from the blowing down of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, during a terrific storm 
which occurred about noon, whilst the con- 
gregation were assembled. About twenty- 
five persons are said to have been killed, and 
a number wounded. The church, we be- 
lieve, is that of which the Rev. B. M. i 
son was formerly pastor; but it had been va- 
cant for some timepéfid providentially it was 
not generally known that there was to be 
service there on that day, or a much larger 
congregation would have been in attendance, 
and many more would probably have been 
hurried from time to eternity. The Rev. 
Mr. Morrison, who was in the pulpit at the 
time, escaped unhurt. 

“During the sermon, which had been 
commenced later than usual, the storm came 
up, and the main door of the basement 
room, where the services were held, was 
blown open. An elder of the church im- 
mediately rose and closed it again. The 
door was forced open a second time, and 
again closed. A third time the door was 
forced open by the violence of the wind, 
notwithstanding the elder was pressing 
against it at the time. Instantly the whole 
house was filled with particles of sand. The 
speaker and the audience had their eyes 
filled with the fine dust. This caused some 
disturbance in the assembly, and most of 
the persons rose to their feet, some jumping 
out of the windows near where they were 
sitting. 

‘‘Mr. Morrison said he had not time to 


| recover from the effects of the gust of wind 


that struck him with particular fury, before 
there was a cracking sound over head, and 
in a moment after the tempest blew open 
the door with such violence, the walls 
had fallen in. Immediately about the pul- 
pit in which he was standing the plasterin 
was not broken, and to his right several ol 
ladies escaped unhurt. He expressed him- 
self as being greatly shocked at the sudden- 
ness of the calamity, and when he fairly re- 
covered from the blindness caused by the 
ascending dust, a most terrible sight pre- 
sented itself before him. He saw two men 
already dead; the head of another man 
greatly mangled, just appearing among the 
rubbish; a jady clasping her child in the 
agony of death, and a young lady with her 
body bent across one of the seats and her 
face most horribly distorted. From differ- 
ent parts of the building he could hear the 
groans of the dying and the stifled screams 
of the crushed.” 

This sad occurrence produced the deepest 
impression throughout the city of Louisville. 
The funeral services were held on Monday, 
28th ult. in the First Presbyterian Church, 
(Rev. Dr. W. L. Breckinridge’s,) which, to- 
gether with the spacious yard attached to the 
church, was crowded. The sermon on the 
occasion was preached by the Rev. Mr. Mor- 
rison, who was preaching in the Third 
church when the calamity occurred. The 
dead bodies were arranged on a platform in 
the vestibule. Agreeably to a proclamation 
of the mayor, the stores were closed, and the 
bells of the city tolled. 

This is, indeed, an appalling and truly af- 
flictive providence. We do not remember 
to have heard of any similar event in this 
country. It isa comforting thought to those 
who mourn for loved ones thus suddenly 
snatched away, that they were engaged in 
the very act of worshipping God, when the 
summons came. To those who had their 
lamps trimmed and burning, the transition 
from the Church below to that above was 


undoubtedly a happy one. The deeply be- 


reaved friends will have the sympathies of | 


the public generally, and it is to be hoped, 
the prayers also of all God’s people. 
SunpDAy Liquor-SELLING AND CrIME.— 
The enforcement of the law for closing tav- 
erns on the Sabbath has been attended with 
the same happy effects in Scotland, which 
have been observed in this country, wherever 
the experiment has been made. In Edin- 
burgh the influence in diminishing orime 
has been most remarkable. The Lord Pro- 
vost of that city has published a letter, in 
which he states that since the Act for closing 
public-houses on Sunday has gone into ope- 
ration, there has been so great a decrease in 
the number of commitments for crime, that 
he thinks it probable that an appropriation 
of $60,000, recently demanded for enlarging 
the prisons, will not be required. 
OAKLAND MIssisstpp1.—We 
learn, through a private letter, that this In- 


stitution is about to begin its fall session un- © 


der the most favourable auspices. 

Practical Questions.—The Presbyteri- 
an of the West, in noticing the statistics 
published in the Appendix to the Minutes 
of the General Assembly, asks the following 
questions, which deserve to be pondered. 
«« Can that be a zealous minister, who allows 
a long row of blanks to appear after his 
name, year after year? When we see it for 
a single year, we think it was perhaps 
through illness, or some preventing provi- 
dence; when it occurs for a series of years, 
we fear the fault is in the minister. Has 
any man 60 little interest, that he urges no 
collections; or so little influence that his 
urgings cannot secure any?” 

Sypney Smiru’s W1T.—One of our Lon- 
don contemporaries, in noticing a new edi- 
tion of the Rev. Sydney Smith’s Works, 
thus takes occasion to speak of the incom- 
petency of his wit to accomplish his work as 
a minister of Christ:—* From the influence 
which they have exerted, as well as on other 
grounds, the productions of the witty canon 
of St. Paul’s possess an enduring interest. 
Worthy as they all are of the highest praise 
for their admirable style, they differ widely 
in intrinsic moral worth. Sydney Smith did 
good service as a writer against political ty- 
ranny and social injustice. When, how- 
ever, he touched that subject with which his 
yocation should have made him best ac- 
quainted, but of which he really knew least, 
he showed how utterly incompetent is the 
keenest wit, combined with the most genial 
humour, yet unaided by personal piety, to 
appreciate emotions and efforts which have 
their source in the spiritual perception of the 


had its origin at some single centre of distri- 


eternal and invisible.” 


THE PRESB RIAN. 


no matter what arrangements may have been 
}previously~ made for the author's 
tights. It is said that there will probably 


mated. We-can hardly blame our friends 
across the water for paying us back in our 
own coin. Americans have long been fatten- 
ing upon the brains of English authors with- 
out giving them any remuneration. 
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Jews, which shall be appropriated as di- 
rected. 


Grelesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Jeptha Harrison, D. D., has re- 
moved from Mississippi. His post office ad- 
dress is now Burlington, Iowa. 

The Rev. 8S. W. Cheeney has resigned the 

ral charge of the church in Springfield, 
entucky. 

The Rev. James A. Clayton, late of Toles- 
boro, Kentucky, has removed to. Waterford, 
Oakland county, Michigan. 

The Rev. J. L. Wilson, late of Allegheny 
Seminary, has accepted a call from the church 
in Jefferson, Indiana. 

The Rev. J. Woodbridge of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, has received a call from the church 
in Henderson, Kentucky, which he will pro- 
bably accept. 

The Rev. M. R. Miller, ldte teacher of He- 
brew in New Albany Seminary, has accepted 
an invitation to supply the Walnut street 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 

The Rev. W. W. Colmery has resigned the 
charge of the church of Jeromeville, Ohio, on 
account of failing health, and become Associate 
Principal of Anderson’s Female Seminary, 
New Albany, Indiana. 

The Presbytery of Ebenezer dissolved the 
pastoral relation between the Rev. James Mat- 
thews and the church of Carlisle, Kentucky, on 
thé 2d ult., and dismissed him to the Presby- 
tery of Transylvania, he having accepted a 
Professorship in Centre College. 

The Rev. James T. Lapsley has resigned his 
appointment as City Missionary, in Louisville, 
Kentucky, on account of feeble health. 

Dr. William H. McGuffey has declined the 
Presidency of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
to which he was recently elected. 

The Rev. J. D. Smith was installed pastor of 
the Westminster Church, Columbus, Ohio, on 
the 5th ult. 

The Presbyterian Church of Chillicothe 
has given a call to the Rev. Dr. W. C. Ander- 
son, late President of Miami University, to be- 
come their pastor. 

The Rev. James B. Ramsey was installed 
pastor of the New Monmouth Church, by the 
Presbytery of Lexington, on July 23d. The 
Rev. William 8. White, D. D., preached the 
sermon from Is. Ixii. 1; and the Rev. George 
Junkin, D. D., proposed the constitutioual 
questions, and gave the charges to the pastor 


and people. 


LETTERS FROM NEWPORT. 
NO. I. . 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Berkeley—Hopkins—Deacon Gardner. 
Newport, August, 1854. 

Messrs. Editorse—Newport differs from 
most of our watering-places in this, that it 
has the distinct associations of an interest- 
ing history, and that it has been the dwell- 
ing-place of many distinguished persons. 
Omitting any mention of those which are 
merely secular, I beg leave to recall two or 
three names which ought not to be forgotten 
in the Church of Christ. 

DEAN BERKELEY was for some time a so- 
journer in Newport. At the time of his 
visit, a literary society Was formed by a num- 
ber of gentlemen, under whose influence the 
Redwood Library was established. Visitors 
still go on pilgrimage to Whitehall, where 
this Christian philosopher used to reside. 
When he was asked why he had not selected 
as the site of his house a neighbouring spot 
which commands great variety of view by 
sea and land, he replied, that to enjoy the 
prospect of Honyman’s Hill, he must visit 
it only occasionally, and that if constantly 
in sight, it would lose all its charms. When 
he arrived, it was a church holiday, and the 
Rev. Mr. Honyman dismissed the congrega- 
tion, and, accompanied by the wardens, ves- 
try, and people, proceeded to the ferry 
wharf, to welcome the distinguished stran- 
ger. He was charmed with the island, of 
which he spoke as ‘pleasantly laid out in 
hills, and vales, and rising grounds, with 
plenty of excellent springs and fine rivulets, 
and many delightful landscapes of rocks, and 
promontories, and adjacent lands.” White- 
hall, the mansion which he built, was finally 
given by him to Yale College, together with 
a large part of his library. During his 
residence at Whitehall,”’ says the late Major 
Bull, «‘ he wrote his ‘ Minute Philosopher,’ 
and his celebrated poem, so oracular as to 
the future destinies of America. These were 
principally written ata place about half a 
mile to the south of his house. There he 
had his chair and writing apparatus placed 
in a natural alcove, which he found in the 
most elevated part of the Hanging Rocks, 
roofed, and open only to the south, com- 
manding at once a view of Sachuest Beach, 
the ocean, and the circumjacent islands. 
This hermitage was to him a favourite and 
solitary retreat. He continued here about 
two years, perhaps a little longer. He was 
certainly here as late as September, 1731.” 
This statement we give as we find it, with- 
out any knowledge of the original grounds 
for supposing that the “ Alciphron” was 
written in America. 

Those who pass through Division street, 
may perceive, on its eastern side, a house of 
moderate size and some antiquity, which was 
the residence of the celebrated Dr. SAMUEL 
Hopkins. Proceeding a little further, we 
arrive at the spot where he preached, now 
occupied by the Unitarian Church. His 
tomb is in the beautiful and shaded enclo- 
sure of the Congregational Church. We, 
who strangely dissent from his supposed 
theological improvements, must not allow 
ourselves to forget that Dr. Hopkins was a 
man of eminent piety. In gazing at the 
old parsonage, I could not but recall a state- 
ment of Mrs. Hopkins, that he would some- 
times come from that study, where he had 
been engaged in the contemplation of the 
atonement, and would pace that parlour floor 
for two or three hours, pressing his hands 
together in a delight which amounted to 


Dr. Hopkins came to Newport in 1769, 
being then in the forty-eighth year of his 
age. At this time.Newport was the second 
town in New England, but was by no means 
noted for ita piety. The church had been 
gathered by the venerable and apostolic Na- 
THANIEL ULAP, whose portrait still hangs, 
in serene majesty, in the vestry. Dr. Hop- 
kins was the fourth pastor, Mr. Hillier (or 


1 Helyer) was settled as Mr. Clap’s colleague, 


bu 


: nia, and see the field for himself, before he 


t died before him. Mr. Vinall was their 
third minister. | 

The reminiscences of the slave-trade of 
former years may be the quickesing cause of 
that sensibility on the subject, which leads 
a number of the present Rhode Island min- 
isters to scruple all fellowship with their 
slaveholding brethren in the South. The { 
biographer of Hopkins tells us, that slavery 
was at that time general throughout New 
England. “In the town of Newport, every 
family having the means, was a slavehold- 
ing family.” Dr. Hopkins was himself, 
while at Great Barrington, the owner of a 
slave, whom he sold before coming to New- 
port. He became, however, a zealeus and 
consistent enemy of the traffic. As has been 
said by Dr. Alexander, in his History of 
Colonization, Hopkins first conceived the 
design of educating pious Africans, and 
qualifying them to return as missionaries to 
their own land. His labours had remark- 
able success in breaking up the system of 
slavery in Rhode Island ; and his self-deny- 
ing and most liberal contributions to this 
cause are worthy of all praise, especially 
when compared with the general apathy 
then prevailing. He died on the 20th of 
December, 1803, in the eighty-third year of 
his age, and the sixtieth of his ministry. 

Newport GARDNER is an humbler name, 
but closely connected with the observations 
last made. He was a native African, and 
was brought to this country in 1760, being 
then fourteen years of age. He possessed 
good powers, and taught himself both to 
read and to sing; indeed, he composed a 
number of tunes, which were much admired, 
and he long taught a large singing-school in 
this place. He never lost his vernacular 
African language. Good Dr. Hopkins was 
drawn towards this youth, while yet in bon- 
dage, and originated the efforts which re- 
sulted in his manumission. His master, 
Captain J. Gardner, allowed him to labour 
for his own profit at odd hours. While thus 
engaged, he was advised by a deacon of the 
church to spend a large part of this time in 
fasting and prayer, in imitation of Elijah’s 
example. As soon, therefore, as he gained 
a day, he spent it in such devotions. His 
master, entirely ignorant of the slave’s oc- 
cupation, sent for him about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, but was told that «‘ Newport 
was engaged for himself, this being his 
gained day.” «No matter,” replied the 
Captain, “call him.” On his entrance, his 
master placed in his hands a paper in these 
words: “I, James Gardner of Newport, 
Rhode Island, do this day manumit and re- 
lease for ever Newport Gardner, his wife, 
children,” &e. 

The troubles of the Revolution interrupted 
his plans, but he never forgot his original 
design. At length a new light dawned upon 
the black race in America; and on the 28th 
of December, 1825, he and several others 
were constituted a church. He was or- 
dained one of its deacons, and the next year 
embarked for Liberia. This was no small 
daring for a man of eighty years; it should 
not be overlooked in the history of Coloni- 
zation. ‘“ But with him,” says Mr. Fergu- 
son, to whom we owe these details, « the 
undertaking was not the effect of a sudden 
impulse; it was only the breaking out of 
that flame of love to Christ, and to his kins- 
men, according to the flesh, which had been 
enkindled by the fireside of Dr. Hopkins’s 
study, fifty years before.” 

Before leaving the subject of Dr. Hop- 
kins’s ministry, I will advert to an interest- 
ing group of Christian women, by whom his 
heart was cheered. Of these the most re- 
markable were Miss Susanna Anthony, Mrs. 
Sarah Osborn, and Miss Mary Donelly. 
«They were, in my judgment,” says Dr. 
Hopkins, “the most eminent female Chris- 
tians with whom I have had any acquaint- 
ance. The public, and even Christians who 
never were acquainted with them, cannot, by 
reading, have a full and adequate idea of 
their excellent character. I esteem it a 
great happiness that I have nearly thirty 
years been acquainted with them, and have 
enjoyed their friendship and their prayers.” 
The memory of the just is blessed ; and it is 
to be deeply lamented that the memoirs of 
Miss Anthony and Mrs. Osborn are entire- 
ly out of print. It is my purpose to add 
some statements concerning them in another 
communication, though thus far I have in- 
quired in vain for the Life of Mrs. Osborn. 

I have given you very grave matter, 
Messrs. Editors, from a very gay place ; but 
if these hurried memorandums should revive 
in any an avidity for the evangelical re- 
cords of a past age, there will be something 
gained. A. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


[CORNESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Organization of Calvary Church, San 
Francisco—Items in its preliminary his- 
tory—Efforts to secure the services of the 
Rev. Dr. Scott—Rev. Albert Williams 
and the First Church—Rev. Mr. Woods’ 
enterprise. 

Benrcra, California, July 28, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—QOn Sunday morning, 
July 23, at the close of public worship in the 
congregation collected by Rev. Dr. Scott at 
San Francisco, sixty-seven persons gave in 
their names, with a request to be organized 
into a church with the above title, and in con- 
nection with the Old-school Presbyterian 
Church. The request was complied with, 
and the organization made by Dr. Scott in 
the usual manner. A large number of per- 
sons, in addition to those already connected, 
have signified their iutention to join in this 
new enterprise. 

The history of this church illustrates—1. 
The dispensation of the Holy Spirit, whoin 
great compassion to our poverty, helpless- 
ness, abounding sin, and woe, opens the way, 
creates, and sanctifies the means of grace. 
2. The efficacy of the word, preached in truth, 
fidelity, earnestness, and power. 3. The 
duty of the Church to her desolations; “ Let 
us go bs at once and possess the land, for 
(in God) we are well able to overcome it.” 

For many months the importance of the 
formation of a second Old-school church in 
San Francisco had been deeply felt by the 
Presbyterians in California; but various 
circumstances, and chiefly the want of a 
minister to undertake the enterprise, pre- 
vented any steps from being taken. In July 
1853, and at various subsequent dates, let- 
ters were written to the Rev. Dr. Scott at 
New Orleans, by the Rev. A. Williams, pas- 
tor of the First Church, and by the Rev. Mr. 
Speer, missionary to the Chinese in San 
Francisco ; also, by the session of the church 
of which Mr. Williams is pastor, and also by 
a number of gentlemen of San Francisco, 
some of them being members of different 
churches in the city, and some of them not 
members of any congregation, setting forth 
in strong terms the great need there was 
for another Presbyterian church in San 
Francisco, and appealing earnestly to Dr. 
Scott to come od build up & new congrega- 
tion. They urged that the field was large 
and important, and that, in their opinion, 
the time had fully come for such an enter- 
prise, and that Dr. Scott was the man to 
undertake it. To all these earnest invita- 
tions Dr. Scott replied, that he could not at 
that time leave his people, then suffering un- 
der a severe epidemic of yellow fever, and 
that, perhaps, some other minister had bet- 


ter be invited, who could visit San Francis- 
co immediately. To this the gentlemen in- 
viting Dr. Scott replied, that they preferred 


he should take his own time to visit Califor- 
should altogether decline their invitation. 


Accsrdin 


ordingly: Dr. Scott promised to visit 
California it the ensuing spring, and to 
das much time as three months in San 


cisco, saying expligiily, that he would |. 


never @o to build’@a any other man’s 


foundation in that cityy-but that if he la- | 
boured there at all, it be in a new mis-4 


sionary enterprise, and, as far as ible, 
in gation from thoes" that 
were not onan in any other evangelical 
church. 


now is lying 
seems as bright and cheerful as ever. 


Dr. Scott left New Orleans in April, ar- 
rived in San Francisco on the 19th of May, 
and was warmly by a large circle of 
friends, many of whom had been members 
of his church in New Orleans. . 

Religious services were immediately com- 
menced in Musical Hall, a large com- 
modious edifice ; but soon after, at the invi- 
tation of that congregation, were removed to 
the Unitarian Church, a still larger build- 
ing. The congregations from the first have 
been crowded to overflowing, and the iuter- 
est continues unabated. The result is, the 
formation of the new con tion and 
church, which have given Dr. Scott a unani- 
mous call to become their pastor—a call as 
penne and earnest as the imperious neces- 
sities of a great, growing city and State can 
pues unds sufficient, or nearly so, to 

ild a church as large as would be dgsira- 
ble for an audience room, have béen sub- 
scribed, although it is a time of unprece- 
dented pecuniary embarrassment in Califor- 
nia. 

Dr. Scott expects to leave for New Or- 
leans by the steamer of August Ist, and it 
is anticipated by his friends here, that he 
will return as soon as the month of Decem- 
ber, in season for the dedication of the new 
church, to be completed at that time. 

It is. gratifying to be able to say, that the 
interest entertained by the friends of the 
First Presbyterian Church (of which Mr. 
Williams is pastor) in that congregation, 
has by no means abated, but rather in- 
creased, by the success of the enterprise 
in which Dr. Scott has been engaged. On 
last Sunday, while the interesting character 
of the services in Dr. Scott’s congregation 
proved so attractive, Mr. Williams’s congre- 
gation was even larger than usual, provin 
how numerous are the friends of our Chure 
in San Francisco. Only one cause of dis- 
couragement exists in the First Church. 
The labours of more than five years, amidst, 
the excitements, anxieties, and severe trials, 
incident to the period and position, have told 
heavily upon Mr. Williams’s health and 


strength, and he has felt it to be his duty to 
tender his resignation of his Ra Bo 


however, the wish of his congregation, | 


by a temporary absence only, he should en- 
deavour to renovate his impaired health: 

The Mason street Mission Church, undgr 
the labours of the Rev. James Woode,a@s 
now completed. It is a neat, commodious 
house, and reflects great credit upon the en- 
ergy and perseverance of Mr. Woods, who 
engaged in the enterprise single-handed and” 
alone. Until the congregation shall be fully 
organized, the building is held in trust by 
the Session of the First Church. Serious 
apprehensions are entertained that the state 
of Mr. Wood’s health will compel him to 
resign this charge, as previously it rendered 
it necessary for him to leave Stockton. 

S. W., Jr. 


THINGS AT SARATOGA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Various attractions— Valuable lessons taught 
— Union of Christian friends—Religion 
at watering-places— Local objects of inter- 
est— A profitable sermon— Ministerial 
visitors. 


Saratoca Sprineos, N. Y. Aug. 27, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—Notwithstanding all that 
has been said and written, Saratoga still 
holds the pre-eminence over all the m abe of 
summer resort in this part of the country. 
The vast multitude which throngs its inl 
streets, and fills the halls of its spacious ho- 
tels, testifies that its popularity is undimin- 
ished. It is not surprising it should be so; 
for where can the weary son of toil find a 
more delightful spot at which to rest and 
reinvigorate his exhausted frame? Where 
more comfortable accommodations? Where 
more refined and elegant society? And, 
above all, where can he find gurgling from 
the earth, waters so salutary, so revivifying 
both to body and mind? Here he has, fur- 
nished by himself, a natural remedy 
for one-half of the ills to which flesh is heir, 
and one too which seldom, if ever, fails. 
During the few days of my sojourn here, I 
have had abundant evidence of the salu- 
tary effects on my own feeble frame. I 
know many who left their homes broken in 
health, oe depressed in spirits, and after a 
visit here of two or three weeks, have re- 
turned rejoicing in bodily and mental 


t is true, there is here, as at all such 
places, a great display of vanity, folly, and 
extravagance. And yet to the mind given 
to reflection, it is a school in which many a 
profitable lesson may be learned. It is well 
for us, sometimes, to see the world in an as- 
pect different from that it presents in every- 
day life; to see human nature in various de- 
velopments, and to have occular proof that 
moral worth and a contented mind are not 
always the concomitants of high position, or 
large possessions. When we see that many 
an aching head is wreathed with flowers, and 
that many a broken heart is hid under em- 
broidered silk and sparkling diamonds, we 
cease to envy, and learn to pity. But we 
have here, also, some of the good and truly 
noble Christian ladies and gentlemen, with 
whom it is not only delightful but edifying 
to associate. They come from all sections 
of the land—from the sunny South and the 
frigid North—from mountain and valley, 
and they are of all denominations, but su 

jects of the same renewing grace; they all 
breathe the same spirit; they all speak the 
language of Canaan, and mingle and com- 
mune together as members of one family. 

I have seen here no manifestations of big- 
otry or sectarianism. Our conversation is 
chiefly confined to such topics as are har- 
monious to every Christian heart, the dis- 
cussion of which can awaken no unkind 
feeling. Some have their little circles for 
morning and evening worship; and on no 
occasion have the songs of Zion sounded 
sweeter, or has the spirit of devotion glowed 
stronger than at some of these Christian re- 
unions. There are those here to-day who 
will never forget the half-hour spent on the 
morning of the 20th in parlour T of the 
Union Hall, where some of the worshippers 
met for the last time, and where we sun 
of the joys of Christian fellowship, an 
as a that we all might meet again in that 

tter world towards which, we hoped, our 
faces. were already set. I am not one of 
those who believe that true piety must ne- 
cessarily suffer at a place like this. If it 
does, it is the fault of the individual. What 
is our piety worth, if it does not enable us 
to resist temptation, and so mingle with the 
world as to keep our garments unspotted 
from it? If we use our experience aright, 
we will find much here to make us more 
watchful and prayerful, and much to re- 
mind us of our entire dependence upon 
God’s grace for all that makes us to differ 
from those who know and fear him not. 

It is by no means the least of my plea- 
sures to meet with old friends, and to make 
new ones. Every now and then some class- 
mate, either at college or the seminary, of 
whom I had lost sight for many years, 
crosses my then, what a rich 
treat is afforded by living over the pes 

ain—by recurring to the scenes and days 
of other years, when all the future was so 
bright and so full of ho d how in- 
structive and affecting is the lesson taught 
by the dealings of God with each since we 
bid each other adieu, and went forth to the 
battle of life! And then memory recalls 
the image of some dear friend with whom 


) but one short year since we walked arm in 


arm through these shady groves, but who 


in the silent grave—and yet 


fair and gay to us, 


on; 
"twill be the same 
we are gone.” 

Of the objects of general interest here I 
have not much to say. There is what is 
called the Indian encampmient,‘s place of 
disgust, and, I fear, of much secret vice and 
immorality. There is likewise the-sircular 
railroad, on which you have the privilege of 
both ‘paying for and working your 
where | Hy, and in 
which are to de- 
Sf the youthful Dolomn 
one e memory of the lem 
who has im his Raiowe the musi 
world by the invention of the Molian attach- 
ment to that sweetest of all instraments, the 
eee) and one over the remains of 

t Davidson, whose short but holy 
life is so familiar to all your pious readers. 

In walking through this city of the dead, 
one is struck with the fact that so many 
young persons are buried in it. We noticed 
several whose ages ranged between seven- 
teen and twenty-seven. They probably were 
victims of that fell disease, consumption, 
which has ever baffled human skill, and for 
which these waters furnish no cure, and’ 
which is becoming so frightfully frequent in 
every part of our country. 

Among the many great and good men 
whom I have met here this season, I can 
— name Dr. Plumer of Baltimore, who, 
by his urbanity, and interesting and instruc- 
tive conversation, has contributed largely to 
the amount of enjoyment of those who came 
in contact with him. He preached on the 
last Sabbath, greatly to the satisfaction of a 
large and intelligent i 
theme was affictions 
even in this place 6f&% 
to interest man 
find 


The subjeot, as you may supposes 
ed in a scriptural and masterly 
seemed to a profodnd 
We have also the Rev. Drs, Prinhuie 
wards, Bushnell, Daggett, Harde 
Backus, and the Rev. Messrs. Little, 
ner, Peck of New York, and -— nt 
The season is now drawitig to its close, 
in a-few days those now here will 
part, many of them to. meet again on 
this side of. the great Odean nity. 

Art is Joma | 


. 
Editors —The Presbyterian of 
Avguat 19th contains a (and 
a k gor communication it is, consisting of a 
ti paragragh of five lines by its author, 
and nearly a whole column of an extract 
from the last number of the Biblical Re- 

), in which certain remarks of mine, 
made at the late meeting of the General As- 
sembly, are greatly misrepresented. I doubt 
not that this misrepresentation was uninten- 
tional on the part of the author in the Bibli- 
cal Repertory; yet, as it places me before 
the Church, mentioned as I am by name, in 
a position which I have never assumed, I 
must ask the use of your columns to set my- 
self right in this matter. 

In the communication referred to, I am 
represented as having assumed a position of 
hostility to “the Boards of our Church,” 
and as expressing the opinion, that “ there 
was & growing dissatisfaction with the work- 
those 

he impression made, by such language, 
upon nine out of every ten of your readers, 
would be, I suppose, that I had assumed a 
position of hostility to “ecclesiastical,” and 
in favour of “voluntary” Boards. On this 
subject I said not one word on the floor of 
the Assembly; and in your editorial of 
June 10th, you, Messrs. Editors, correct] 
represent the views expressed by those wi 
whom I voted on the question which was be- 
fore the Assembly, in saying—“ those who 
took exception to the present system, con- 
tended that it did not go far enough; that 
it thrusts in organizations foreign to our 
principles, and borrowed from the voluntary 
societies, between the Assembly and the 
really executive parties; and that instead of 
these, we should have committees appointed 
by the ee itself, and directly under 
its control.” But on this subject, to the 
best of my recollection, I said not one word 
on the floor of the Assembly. 

Nor did I express the opinion, unless by 
some unaccountable slip of the tongue, that 
there wasa “growing dissatisfaction with 
the working of our Boards” in general. The 
only occasion on which I referred publicly 
to the subject, was in a short speech of six 
and a half minutes by my watch, made in 
discussing the majority and minority reports 
on Church Extension. The difference be- 
tween the plans brought forward in these 
two reports, as it presented itself to my 
mind, and as I tried to present it to the As- 
sembly, was just this:—-The majority report 
provided for the establishment, in fact al- 
though not in full form, of a fifth Board of 
Board of Church Exten- 
sion); whilst the minority report proposed 
that we should do all, a fn to be done 
for Church Extension without a fifth Board. 
In the course of a very brief argument in 
favour of the minority report, in order to 
show that we ought not to act hastily in this 
matter, I remarked, that I thought there 
was a growing feeling of dissatisfaction in 
the Church with the working of some of our 
Boards, and that the time was not far dis- 
tant when the Church would review her ac- 
tion with respect to them. I am the more 
confident that such was the language'l used, 
because, learning that my remarks had been 
misapprehended, I made an effort to recall 
the language [ had used, immediately after 
the bustle of the closing scenes of the As- 
sembly was over, and this is the result of 
that effort. 

A fair interpretation of my language, as 
given above, would make me express a dis- 
satisfaction, not with the working of the 
Boards of the Church in general—for then 
why should I say “some of the Boards’ — 
but remembering the subjeet under discus- 
sion, to express my dissatisfaction with the 
constitution and working of the Board of 
Domestic Missions, and my conviction that 
there was an increasing number in our 
Church who sympathized with me in this 
matter. This understood, my words would 
express opinions which I have entertained 


and 


His 


for some time past, and which I entertain - 


still. I cannot express the grounds of my 
dissatisfaction with this Board more fully, 
without virtually opening a discussion, which 
I presume that you, Messrs. Editors, would 
not think it best to occupy your paper with 
at the present time; but would say simply, 
that in a large measure they apply to the 
new Board, sought to be established, almost 
as strongly as to the Board of Domestic 
Missions. If, however, I have mistaken 
your views, and the author of the queer 
communication contained in your paper of 
the 19th ult. wishes to know more full 
what those grounds of dissatisfaction are, t 
have to say, that I hold no opinions on this 
subject which I am not perfectly ready to 
express frankly on any proper occasion. 
D. Anmstrona. 
Norfolk, Va. August 1854. 


DoNATION FROM AN UNKNOWN VISITOR. 
—A few since, 8 gentleman called at 
the rooms of the American Board of Mis- 
sions in Boston, and laying a thousand 
dollar bill on the table, requested one-half 
to be paid over to another, and the other 
half to be received as a donation to the 

of the Board. He was a stranger, 
and declined to give his name, but said t 


considering the times, he felt impelled to 
make the donation. 
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| 
yoverng sintt th, amotig whom 
ivy of Fund hearts and wo | 
ill health, | 
| 
| 
| 
auspices. 
| 
| 
> 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ecstasy. 
a 
may rest they mast either put a 
bela ‘pat tite Review upon the | 
Index ‘him to Ire- | 
land, or gomewhese elae,‘or hive trouble. | 
ie Even the chloroform and ether of Popery | 7 
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’ Hours 
be 
shall. continuall 
and that, if e, the two 
be kept separate. : 


Thomson,eaf. Grand Street Presbyterian 
Church, New. ¥ork.' Mr. Thomson was for 
jhn’s, New. Brunswic was chiefly 
sath in erecting the splendid fabric 
in which that large congregation"now wor- 
ships. Though. connected with the Old- 
school Presbyterian Church, Dr. Thomson 
is as the ative of the Free 
Church of Scotland in Néw. York. The 
success that has attended his minis- 
try since he was translated to Pet pity, and 
the degree now conferred by such a Colle 
as Princeton, prove that our Church is fitly 
represented in the commercial capital of 
the States. The very flattering terms in 
which Dr. Thomson was mentioned by Dr. 
Duff in his speech on America, in the late 
General Assembly, was highly gratifyin 
to his many friends in this: country; an 
this new proof of the estimation in which 
he is held by the first men in our sister 
Church in America, will give great satisfac- 
tion to very many of our readers.— Ldin- 
burgh Witness. | 


_ TRACTARIANISM AT THE CAPE oF GooD 
Horz.—The following is an extract of a 
letter from Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, 
inserted in the Bulwark:—“ For the last 
few weeks we have been engaged in a con- 
troversy with the Tractarianism of the 
Bishop.and his clergy, owing to his having 
refused confirmation to some young people 
to'sign a certain declaration, 
which they were required 
selves to a submission to the ‘ ine and 
Discipline of the Church of England of the 
of -Cape Town’—mind you, not of 

the Church of England, but of the Church 


of the Diocese of Cape Town, ‘in com- 
munion with that of England and Ireland.’ 


Now, as it is very doubtful—or rather, as 
there is no doubt—what is the ‘doctrine 
and discipline’ of this said Church, the 
Evangelical party here have resolved to resist 
the innovation’to the utmost.” 
‘Tas Mormons.—At a Mormon camp 
held recently in the neighbour- 
hood of Liverpool, to induce parties to cross 
the Atlantic, and journey to the Salt Lake 
Valley, an elder gave the name and address 
of a at Northwich, who 
strong faith id™W&p importance ormon 
baptism, that he Soutd 1 have. the pig be - 
tized before he killed it, that he might 
seen by the consumption of holy 


MARRIAGE IN THE British ARMY AND 
Navy.—The proportions in the service who 
are re as married in every 100 of 
each class, are 25 officers and 15 men in 
the army; 30 officers fm the navy, and 24 
seamen ;. while 2 officers in 100, and 1 man 
in 100, are widowers in the army, and 1 
portion of bachelors in civil life is 81 in 
every 100 persons of the age of 20 and up- 
w Among the officers of the age of 
20 and upwards serving in the army, 71 in 
100; among the men, 82 in 100; among 
the officers in the Royal Navy, 60 in 100; 


weamong the seamen, 69 in 100, are 
bachelors.— Census 


AsTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS IN A 


Coat Prr.—On Saturday, Professor Airey, 


the Astronomer Royal, paid a visit to the 
colliery district of the Tyne, in pursuit of 
curious and important astronomical observa- 
tions. For that purpose he was taken by 
Mf. Mather, a scientific gentleman belong- 
ing to Soath Shields, down Horton pit, the 
deepest in the Tyne, 1260 feet deep, to 
examine if it were possible to make arrange- 
ments in it for a series of delicate experi- 
meuts'and observations in reference to the 
endulam, and the earth’s action upon it 
uate, simultaneously with similar ones on 
the surface, with a view to determine the 

weight of the earth and planets. 
IMMIGRATION A SourcE of WEALTH.— 
The Edinburgh Review, alluding to emigra- 
tion and its effects, says that no country 
was ever made worse by an addition of 
healthy labourers, while there was work for 
them to do, and heads to directthem. The 
United States are emphatically in this con- 
dition. The native population is shrewd 
and intelligent, and has shown itself abund- 
antly capable to direct the foreign element. 
That element, in return, proves one of the 
eatest resources of the State, furnishing it 
bour—to 


with the thing it-most neede—la 


develope its resources, to put down its fix- 
tures, to its ways for tran tion, 
to subvert its virgin soil, to uncover the hid- 
dén wealth of its mines, to run its spindles, 
to hammer its iron, even to trim the sails of 
its ships, and to work the engines of its. 
INFLUENCE OVER THE PREss.— 


"The Papists have greatinfluence over the Lon- 


the Field, June: 25, which professes only to 
treat of horses, dogs, &c., a setitimental pic- 
ture of the departare of Jesuit missionaries 
from France, and the article :— 
“The ceremony dépicted in the presen 


plate-in the chapel of 


Miszions, on the. 


D.D., or New 


Youx 
we. 
ferred the 


Hune@antan Exires.— Kossuth and 


ding 


in London with 
two 


family live in a plai 
boyle Pualszky and his wife, by their joint 


is 
bidden to give his only daughter a cent. 
Her mother is also living. os splen- 
did estate in Hungary was seized by the 
Austrians at the time of his arrest, and his 
subsequently converted into 


Progress or evidence of 
the solidity and high bility of the 
Republic of Liberia may be found in the acts 
of its legislative body, which commenced the 
first Monday in December last. They num- 
ber twenty-six, including resolutions, and to 
some minds will bring a weight of authority 
with them superior to the testimony of let- 


ters, or travellers, which the cautious and 
suspicious may sometimes 
to distrust. But these acts and 


resolutions speak for themselves and cannot 
mislead. They are the work of the Liberi- 
ans, and, if fruits are the best test of the 

uality of the stock, these transactions prove 

e Laberians to be fit for self-government, 
and competent to lay the foundations of a 
noble State destined to revolutionize their 
own continent, and relieve our own. 


SraTuary Inp1a.—We have extract- 
ed from the Record an article on the main- 
tenance of Public Decency, as the language, 
though strong, is such as we can heartily 
adopt. Referring to a letter on this subject 
which appeared in our paper of the 24th of 
May, we have heard with much gratification, 
that the benevolent men who are endeavour- 
ing to promote the study of art among the 
natives at this Presidency, are fully alive to 
the evil pointed out by the correspondent 
alluded to. Nude models and studies are 
not be allowed. We trust the heads of 
families in our upper circles will be re 
quick to discern the approach of evil, and 
not allow this source of comtamination to 
send forth its poisonous influences in the 
hall’or the drawing-room.— Madras Chris- 
tian Herald. 


PoPERY WITHOUT THE new 
anecdote from Rome is as follows :—Mr. —, 
a well-known Puseyite, had obtained permis- 
sion to be introduced to the Pope, and on 
coming to the audience a slight conversation 
took place between his friend and the Cham- 
berlain as to whether it would be proper to 
mention the stranger’s religious persuasion 
to his holiness. is the Pope overheard, 
and exclaimed :—‘“‘Pray, present the English 
gentleman at once, I am well enough ac- 
quainted with his creed ; he is of my religion, 
only without me !”’ 
N. P. seems that a wrong 
impression has obtained in regard to the 
physical condition of Mr. N. P. Willis. In 
the Home Journal he says:—‘“‘I am in 
some danger of dag ta I believe, (here 
and _ a doctor thinking it not impos- 
sible.” 


CampHor Propucine Insanity.—The 
Toronto (Canada) Colonist says: — “We 
are informed that no less than eight pérsons 
have been admitted into the lunatic asylum 
in a state of insanity, occasioned by consum- 
ing quantities of camphor to prevent cholera. 
Some of them carried it about in their 
pockets, and kept from time to time eating 
small quantities of it. Others took it dis- 
solved in brandy. In all cases where it was 
taken in any quantity it produced insanity. 
It is a fact well known that a comparatively 
small quantity of camphor will sey a dog 
mad, and he will soon afterward die. 


ArrociTizs’ OF Mormonism. — There 
would seem to be no depth of licentiousness 
or wickedness too profound to be reached by 
the disciples of Mormonism. Under the 
guise of religion and its most sacred ordi- 
nances, they perpetrate, with unblushing 
shame, their obscenities. On a recent occa- 
sion at Ayr in Scotland, one of them, a 
man, baptized a woman, a convert to the 
Mormon faith, both of them in a state of ab- 
solute nudity. The form of baptism was 
pronounced, the woman thoroughly im- 
mersed, and both of them then came up 
from the water singing psalms. We very 
much doubt whether this side of Sodom, 
there have ever been a body of more atro- 
ciously wicked people, than these same 
Mormons, whose numbers within our own 
country are daily and alarmingly increasing. 

Novet Scene.—The ex-postmaster of 
Boston is in Germany. He sends home an 
account of a dinner to a railway congress, at 
which a locomotive appeared upon the table, 
to which was attached a train loaded with 
dishes of the choicest and most solid food. 
The succulent train advanced slowly, in 
imitation of the passenger trains upon all 
German roads. After having made the 
tour of the table without stopping, in order 
to give a view of the good things with which 
it was freighted, the train again started, 
making a station in front of each guest, and 

itting him to fill his plate according to 
Lie apgutiee and fancy. The trains followed 
each other in constant succession for two 
or three hours, ons each time well 
loaded with comestibles, and always return- 
ing empty to the depot. 

Prorits or AutHors.—The Boston Post 
says that Webster’s works have been sold 
to the number of 46,800 volumes last year. 
So had been the sale of Judge Story’s 
books, that ‘the copyright yielded $8000 
yearly. It is supposed that Mr. Prescott’s 
works had been sold to the number of 
160,000 volumes, and of Bancroft’s His- 
tory 30,000 volumes, a sale, for such a 


work, entirely un ented. The works 
of Longfellow, Hawthorne, and several 
others, have sold very extensively. 


A Fioop 1n Paris.—A correspondent 
of the Journal of Commerce says that a 
few days since the city of Paris was visited 
by a thunder storm of unprecedented severi- 
ty. The rain fell, and the lightning flashed, 
in a style’ which hafl not been equalled 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
The streéts were flooded with water; several 
of avenues in the cental part 
of the. city 
vi boys went swimming in the Rue 
de ln’ Viotoire. The cellars and shops in 
the squares and near the river were inun- 
‘dated, and tenants and landlords, bui 


and their employers, are at law on the point 
as to who stall” bes the extensive damage 
to merchandize and structures of one kind 


ming navigable for boats. 


| perty was comparatively 
ral. "The flames 
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‘woods near Swanton, 
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road has been seriously obstracted in conse- 
quence, and the passengers have to be carried 
eight or ten miles, in ns, around the fire. 
Several thousand cords of wood belonging to 
the Railroad Company have been destroyed, 

us appre 
hensions were felt for the safety of Swanton 


The woods at ar ge Falls, extending to 
Franklin, Randolph, 

Northfield, and parts of Summit and Portage 
counties. _ Soil is burning to depth of eighteen 
inches. of hay, grain, &., are de- 
stroyed. The woods near Painsville, Ohio, 
one mile in length, are also burning, and all 
efforts to arrest the flames have been unsuc- 
cessful. No doubt we may account for much 
of the t destructive force of the fiery ele- 
ment by the long and severe drought which 
prevailed all over the country for several 
weeks. The rain of Friday and Saturday last, 
together with the efforts of the people, have 
extinguished most of them. 


Suspenpep.—The Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Bank of Memphis, Tennessee, sus- 
pended operations on the 22d ult, 


Iuportep Carrte—Large Arrival.—The ship 
Antarctic, which arrived at New York from 
Liverpool on the 27th ult. brought one hundred 
and cighty head of cattle, consisting of Dur- 
ham bulls, cows, heifers, and calves, Alderney 
cows, fine sheep and swine, and one horse, for 
the Kentucky Stock Importing Company. The 
ship was forty-one days upon the passage, and 
yet of this large and valuable cargo but three 
sheep were lost, 


Bap Investuents.—The Poughkeespie le 
says that steamboats to be used for pe 
veyance of porsngne on the Hudson river are 
becoming the poorest kind of property. Those 
elegant boats, the Oregon and New World, are 
lying in the river just below the Esopus Light 

ouse, the Francis Skiddy is opposite this 

lace in a similar condition, and the Empire 
ies in the creek below Fort Montgomery. 
Each of these vessels cost a large sum of mo- 
ney, they are still capable of several years good 
service, but lie idle and useless to rot because 
it seems there is nothing they can do that will 
pay. Among night boats running through, we 
believe the Isaac Newton, and Hendric Hudson 
are the only first class boats remaining, and 
they are as much devoted to freight as passen- 
rs, if not more so. No new passenger boats 
ve been built in four years, and we suppose 
no more will be built. 


Our AcricutturaL Resources.—The Louis- 
ville Journal says it was stated by. Professor 
Mapes at a recent meeting of the Farmer’s 
Club at Louisville, that “the value of live stock 
of the United States at this time is not less 
than $600,000,000, and this will be increased 
by any increase of the grass and grain crops. 
fe than 120,000,000 bushels of wheat are 
annually wn, 14,000,000 bushels of rye, 
150,000, bushels of oats, 5,000,000 bushels 
of barley, 9,000,000 bushels of buckwheat, 
320,000, pounds of butter are made, 105,- 
000,000 pounds of cheese, and 14,000,000 tons 
of hay.” These estimations do not include 
Indian corn, potatoes, beans, fruits, tobacco, 
and various other products equalling in value 
those we have named. 


Tue Catirornia Pass.—Colonel Fremont has 
embarked at New York for San Francisco, and 
will proceed thence to the Sierra Nevada, to 
fix astronomically the 
which he discovered in that mountain during 
his expedition of last winter. Great stress is 
laid upon the discovery of this Pass, as bein 
excellent in itself, and north of the Walker an 
Trejon Passes, and therefore more in the strait 
line from St. Louis to San Fransisco, and 
opening directly into the rich San Joaquin 
valley, near the southern gold mines. Colonel 
Fremont judged that pass to be about latitude 
37°; but the importance which he attaches to 
it as a point in the central route to the Pacific 
Ocean, induces him to go to it again, to fix its 
position with a precision which the exhausted 
condition of his party and resources did not 
admit of when he went through it. This expe- 
dition, like his two last ones, has no connec- 
tton with the Government surveys, and re- 
ceives no aid from the survey appropriations. 


ition of the Pass 


Crocxs ror Curna anp Japan.—The New 
York Tribune says:—We saw recently the 
latest piece of Yankee clock-ingenuity, a clock 
for the Japan and Chinese markets, that mea- 
sures time as the hours are counted in China 
and Japan, the hands making a diurnal revo- 
lution within twelve Chinese hours. The cha- 
racters upon the dial plate are Chinese. The 
inside circle has four characters, showing sun- 
rise, meridian, sun-set, and midnight. The 
next circle exhibits the odd and even hours; 
the even hours are designated by a bold figure, 
and the odd hours by snialler ones. The dial 
there had the common minute marks, and at 
the extreme outside was the Chinese numerals, 
running from one to twelve. 


Pennsytvanta.— Whig State Ticket —For 
Governor, James Pollock of Northumberland. 
For Canal Commissioner, George Darsie of Al- 
For Supreme Court, iel M. Smy- 


Ticket—For Governor, Wil- 
liam Bigler of Clearfield county. For Canal 
Commissioner, Henry 8. Mott of Pike county. 
For Supreme Judge, Jeremiah 8. Black of 
Somerset county. 

Free Democratic Ticket—For Governor, Da- 
vid Potts of Chester. Canal Commissioner, 
George R. Riddle of Allegheny. Supreme 
Judge, Wm. M. Stephenson of Mercer. 

American Ticket—For Governor, Benjamin 
Rush Bradford of Beaver county. Canal Com- 
missioner, Bloomfield M. Spicer of Bucks 
county. Judge of the Supreme Court, Thomas 
H. Baird of Washington county. 


Sinxinc or A Rartroap Tracx.—The track 
of the Milwaukie and Mississippi Railroad has 
commenced sinking in, where the road 
runs on the marsh land between Second and 
Third Lakes, about eight miles from Madison. 
The recent heavy rains have raised the lakes, 
and the water has washed away the founda- 
tions of the embankment, and caused the track 
to sink. 

Mexancuoty Catastropue.—Early on Fri- 
day morning, 25th ult., the dwelling-house of 
Mr. Abraham Simpson, at Beekman, Dutchess 
county, New York, was destroyed by fire, and 
all his children, five in number, perished in 
the flames. Mrs. Simpson was very much 
burned in her efforts to escape. 


Cuotera.—The whole number of deaths in 
the city of New York from cholera, since the 
disease first broke out in June last, has been 
1807. During the corresponding period of the 
year 1849 the number of deaths from cholera 
was 4677. 


Hort-Arr Locomorivse.—It is stated that the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad Company have 
ordered a locomotive to be constructed, which 
shall be propelled by hot air, on an entirely 
new principle. 

Gotp Atasama.—Considerable excite- 
ment has been —— in Alabama, in conse- 
quence of the discovery of gold in the Talla- 

river, by a gentleman named Milnor, 
who had formed a company for the — of 
tracing out a vein of copper. Whilst lookin 
for copper, he struck upon a vein of gold, 
which promises a large fortune for each mem- 
ber of the company. 


Fire at Mrtwavxis.—A large fire occurred 
at Milwaukie, Wisconsin, on the 25th ult. The 
fire was discovered in the loft of Davis’ stables, 
in the rear of the United States Hotel. The 
wind was blowing fresh from the south-east, 
and in a few moments the whole row of 
buildings from Davis’ to the Tremont House, 
were in flames. The wind then shifted to the 
east, and in an incredible space of time the 
United States Hotel, and the whole block ex- 
tending from Huron to Michigan street, in- 
cluding the whole ea bounded by Main, 
Huron, East, and Michi streets, was in 
flames. The destruction of this valuable pro- 
but the work ofa mo- 
then extended across East 
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-avowal Some,” he said, he sol 


the will 
tracts, which are to be submitted to Congress 


Two men were hunti 
Peter Gilmore, had a two barel . 
charged one barrel and killed 9 bird: he then 
brought the butt of his gun to the d with 
the muzzle leaning against his left breast. His 
dog coming up, jumped with his fore paws 
against him, and when his paws came down, 
they struck the trigger of the other barrel, and 
discharged the whole contents in his breast, 
and lodged in his shoulder. He lingered until 
Friday the 11th, when he died. 


Noraine Grows 1n Vain.—The National In- 
telligencer says:—‘* We understand that an en- 
terprising German is about to secure a patent 
for his discovery of flax, or its equivalent in 
fifteen different kinds of common weeds. The 
discovery is to be turned to account in the 
manufacture of numerous articles of which flax 
is the principal, but especially in the manu- 
facture of paper, which is a matter of deep in- 
terest just now to the publishing world, the 
scarcity of rags being a great em ment 
to business.” 

Diptomatic Dirricutty.—A corres- 
pondence on Central American affairs has taken 

lace between Mr. Buchanan and Lord Claren- 

on, the latter maintaining ultra British pre- 
tensions, while Mr. Buchanan maintains the 
position of the United States immovably op- 
posed to the British protectorate in Central 
America. 

Decertion.—A story has been circulating in 
several of the ports of Ireland, that the United 
States have determined by law to give 160 
acres of land to the chief of every famil which 
shall arrive at New York or Boston. The effect 
will be to give a new impulse to emigration. 
Thousands will hasten over under this delu- 
sion, and much suffering and disappointment 
will be the consequences. 


Boriine a Vacuum.—John Webster 
of London, has taken out a patent for subjectin 
oils and varnishes to heat in a vacuum ins 
of in a vessel ex to the atmosphere. In 
boiling oils and varnishes over a fire, many 
accidents have taken place from a flame being 
brought in contract with the escaping 
from the kettle containing the oils, &c. this 
method of boiling these jabstentes in @ vacuum 
will obviate this evil. 

Caear Mitx.—A New York milkman, who 
testified before the Still-Slop Investigation 
Committee, made the following — candid 

for four 
cents per quart; some for five; and some for 
six; if people wanted cheap milk, he put in 
water.”’ 


Userut Enrerprise.—William W. Shriver, 
Esq., of Wheeling, Va., has recently transferred 
some choice fish from the Ohio Kiver to the 
waters of the Potomac and its tributaries. 
They are the bass, perch, jack, and fork-tail 
cat, which, when full grown, vary in size from 
five to twenty-five pounds. Mr. Shriver has 
been quite successful in similar previvus at- 
tempts, and rendered essential service to the 
people of Maryland and Virginia, by stockin 
the Potomac with new and delicate varieties o 
the finny tribe. 


Pre-emption Ricuts Kansas anp Ne- 
BRaska.—Attorney-General Cushing, in a lon 
opinion upon see omg rights in Kansas an 

ebraska, says:—The act of Congress gives 
pre-emption only in such of those lands ceded 
as are not required:first to be offered at public 
sale; that the lands ceded by the Delawares, 
lowas, and Weas, under condition of bein 
first offered at public sale, are no more open 
to pre-emption by the act of Congress, than 
was the military reservation at Fort Leaven- 
worth; that those lands cannot be taken up by 
settlers under claim of pre-emption; and that 
all claims of pre-emption will be void in law, 
and will confer no right on which to demand 
the issue of a t from the Commissioner 
of Public Lands. It will be the duty of the 
President, he says, to maintain the plighted 
faith of the Government in this matter. 


More Gotp.—The steamship George Law, 
and the steamship Prometheus, have arrived at 
New York with nearly $2,000,000 in gold. 


American Parents.—Last year the applica- 
tions for patents numbered 2673, the caveats 
filed were 901, the patents issued 958. The 
extent of the field and the variety of produc- 
tion to which this species of skill is = 
are shown in the number, nature, and charac- 
ter of the productions. In the last ten years 
18,440 applications for patents have been made, 
6674 caveats have been filed, and 7673 patents 
have been granted. These include improve- 
ments in every branch and division of labour 
that human skill is applied to, or that human 
necessities require. | 

Recoverep Treasure.—On Saturday last 
there was deposited at the Mint in Philadel- 
phia, about five thousand dollars worth of the 
melted gold taken from the recently raised 
wreck of the unfortunate steamer Erie, which 
was burnt and sunk on Lake Erie some thir- 
teen years ago. There was found mixed in 
with the melted money part of an old German 
lock, the material parts of which were in a 
pretty good state of preservation. On raising 
the wreck, it was found burnt nearly to the 
keel, and to be broken forward, near where 
the gold is found. It is believed that a con- 
siderable portion of the gold has been lost 
through the break. 


Export or Speciz.—From the lst of Janu- 
ary of the present year, up to the close of last 
week, the amount of specie exported from New 
York was $23,656,637, while for the same time 
in the year 1853, the amount exported was 
$13,763,567. 


Marertat ror Maxine: Paper.—Mr. E. 
Meriam, of Brooklyn, New York, suggests that 
the fibres of the wild cucumber plant may 

robably be used advantageously in the manu- 
iectuve of paper. The plant is very prolific 
and of luxuriant growth, a single seed produ- 
cing more than a thousand feet of vine. The 
fibre is said to be very strong. 


A New Srate.—Some of the newspapers are 
advocating the formation of a new State, em- 
bracing the mining regions of Lake Superior, 
the territory now belonging to Michigan, and 
some thousands of square miles west of the 
lake, reaching to Red River, and the British 
boundary. They propose to call it the State of 
Superior. 


Feat.—Some time since the point 
of the are rod on the steeple of the First 
Congregational church in New London, Con- 
necticut, got unscrewed and fell to the ground. 
It was such a dangerous piece of work to re- 
place it, that the Committee were unwilling to 
wy any one to perform the task. A Mr. 
De Wolf, however, volunteered to make the 
attempt, which the Committee permitted, after 
some hesitation, having promised him a hand- 
some sum if he su ed. He did succeed, 
accomplishing the task without any apparent 
consciousness of having done anything extra- 
ordinary. The New London Chronicle says the 

int to which he ascended is very near two 
iendeed feet, and for the last fifty feet he had 
to climb up a stone surface, with nothing to 
hold on but a small iron rod, and when he 
reached the ball he was still some dozen feet 
from the end of his journey. This distance he 
had to shin up a single rod, a labour which he 
found so fatiguing that he became exhausted, 
and was obliged to return and seat himself on 
the ball and recover breath. This he soon did, 
and fearlessly resumed his travel towards the 
clouds, where he accomplished his object, and 
came down, as we have already stated. 


Ye.ttow Fever—The yellow fever, after 
being singularly absent from the Southern 
cities for most of the summer, seems now to 
have broken out with peculiar violence in Gal- 
veston, Texas, New Orleans, Savannah, Georgia, 
and Charleston, S.C. True, there have been a 
few cases occurring in New Orleans every week 
for several months past, but they were so few 
as not to excite notice. At the latest dates, 
however, 26th ult., the weekly fatality from 
this disease had reached one hundred and 


ellow fever, and the citizens were rapidly 
len i During the last three da of last 
week there were seven deaths by yellow 
fever. Of the ence of the fever in Sa- 
vanoah, the ian advises all who can, con- 
sistently duty, to leave the city, and 


Erracrs or David Steven- 


nd John Martin were struck by lightnin 
in front of stable in Portieth 
on the 25th ult. Stevenson 


j on 

of the deed. He 
e throat—the ual passing 
his left side and out at the bottom of his 


of a burned with 

ago Srthur Smith, son of William Smith, resi- 
Virginia, went into the field 
horses. He caught one, and 
started for home, when he was struck by light- 
ning, 2nd. both the rider and horse were in- 
tly killed. The Staunton Spectator says 
at two children, whose names were not ascer- 
tained, were killed by lightning on last Tues- 
day, 8t the camp ground near Mount Sidaey, 
in Augusta county. 


Op Fotxs.—A venerable matron of North 
Adams, Massachusetts, 63 years of age, gave 
an Old Folks’ Tea Party a fow days since, 
and among the guests who were present were 
four ladies of the respective ages of 86, 82, 
80, 70, and three gentlemen of 85, 80, 73, 
mere | the united of the eight persons 
(including the hostess) 6 649 years, an average 
of 81. Six of these persons own farms, on 
which they reside, all in one neighbourhood 
of less than a mile square, and have been 
residents of the town over fifty years. 


Destructive Fire at Troy.—On Friday, 
25th ult., a fire took place at Troy, New York, 
and destroyed property to the amount of a 
million of dollars. It originated in the steam 
laning mull, on the corner of Division and 
nt streets, and extended three blocks to 
Second street; then down four blocks to the 
Hudson River Railroad depot, destroying all 
the buildings on its way. The depot of the 
Hudson River Railroad Company was also en- 
tirely destroyed, together with their engine 
house, and ekous one thousand cords of wood. 
Among the buildings burned was the extensive 
chair factory of Birze & Brother. From the 
planing mill, in which the fire originated, to 
the basin in the rear of the depot, several large 
lumber yards were situated; and the lumber 
in all of them was burned. 


Tue Ratn.—After a very long drought, rain 
has fallen over the whole extent of count 
which was suffering so much for the want o 
it. Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, thunder 
storms, with deluges of water, visited a wide 
tract of country, and restored freshness, ver- 
dure, and life to the suffering vegetation. 


Fires tv Marne.—A fire which occurred on 
the 25th ult. at Damanscotta, Maine, destroyed 
every store in the village, and a large number 
of other houses. The value of the property 
consumed is estimated at $250,000. A fire in 
Waldoboro’, Maine, last week, caused the de- 
struction of forty-seven stores and their con- 
tents, the whole loss being half a million of 
dollars. About seventy families were rendered 
houseless. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


London papers to the 12th of August have 
been received. 

The weather in England was fine, but cho- 
lera is still prevalent in Liverpool and other 


. The Emperor of Russia is reported to have 
said, in relation to the English:—*“ They may 
repel me from the Danube, they may ‘enter 
Cronstadt and take possession of St. Peters- 
burg; they may force me to retire from Mos- 
cow; but they must drive me from the wilds 
of Siberia, or take me prisoner in the mountain 

of the Ural, before I cease to strive for 
the position I have taken.” 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the British Parliament; Mr. Hume called 
the-attention of the Government to the neces- 
sity of taking still more energetic measures for 
the a of the African slave trade, 
and said he was sure that Espartero would 

ive the best assistance to carry out the object. 
rd John Russell believed that strong efforts 
were making by the Spanish authorities, and 
thought these efforts would be now increased. 


He promised that the English Government 
keep a watchful eye on the subject. In 
the House of Lords on the llth + Lord 


Clarendon laid on the table a despatch from 
the British Consul-General at Havana, describ- 
ing the measures adopted by the Government 
of Cuba to put down the slave trade; on which 
occasion Lord Clarendon took the opportunity 
of denying a report circulated in the United 
States, that Great Britain had ever contem- 
plated or intended tg Africanize Cuba, or to 
establish a black Republic there. The Gov- 
ernment had chartered ships to convey arms 
and stores for defence to Halifax, St. John, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Montreal, the West 
India Islands, &c. 

The rumour of the pro sale by Russia 
of her possessions on the North Western coast 
of. America to the United States, has elicited 
a letter to the London Times, from Mr. A. K. 
Isbister, who states that the Hudson Bay 
Company enjoy the exclusive use of the Rus- 
sian American Coast, from 54, 40, to Cape 
Spencer, near 58, North. By a certain agree- 
ment with Russia on this arrangement, it is 
understood that Great Britain can found a 
claim to the present actual — of the 
only real valuable portion of the Russo Am- 
erican Coast, and thereby interpose an ef- 
fectual stop to its transfer to the United States. 

Mary Anne Brough was tried atthe Assizes 
on the Home Circuit, before Mr. Justice Erle, 
on the 9th ult, for the murder of her six 
children. The jury found her “ Not guilty, on 
the ground of insanity.” The prisoner, who 
did not betray the least emotion at any period 
of the proceedings, was ordered to be detained 
in safe custody during her Majesty’s pleasure. 
The papers criticise the verdict severely, and 
it is remarked that if one only had been killed, 
it is not impossible that the verdict might have 
been “‘ murder.” 


SPAIN. 


Matters remain comparatively quiet in Mad- 
rid. The Cortes will be constituted in con- 
formity with the law of 1837, or that of 1845. 
The Bank of San Fernando has advanced 
15,000,000 reals to the Treasury. Barcelona 
was again quiet. There had been collisions 
between the people and the troops. The Queen 
Mother, Christina, was about to depart with her 
family, when she was detained at the demand 
of the populace, who insist that she shall be 
tried by the Cortes. This was acceded to by 
the Ministers, and she is now nominally under 
arrest. Espartero wished to have her quietly 
removed from the country, but O’Donnell is 
extremely violent against her, and demands 
that she shall, at least, be made to refund into 
the treasury the moneys of which she has plun- 
dered the country. She is debtor to the State 
twenty-four millions, which she received un- 
lawfully as Reina Gobernardora, from 1834 to 
1840, having married a second time shortly af- 
ter the death of her first husband—twelve mil- 
lions which were paid to her on her return from 
France for the three years which she passed 
out of the country, and thirty-five millions, the 
difference between the money of Spain and Ame- 
rica, for the ten years that she has drawn her 
pension on the treasury of Cuba, making a to- 
tal of seventy-one millions of reals. With this 
money the Mom dabbled in every thing, coal 
mines, canals, railroads, joint-stock maaoufac- 
— companies, and every other project 
which promised large profits. 


PORTUGAL. 

We have accounts from Lisbon to the 31st 
of July. On that day the ships were decked 
out with flags in the Tagus, and a levee had 
been held at the palace in honour of the anni- 
ve of the charter and the Duchess of Bra- 
ganza’s birthday. An attempt has been made 
to get up a little excitement and a call for the 
National Guard at Lisbon, in imitation of 
Madrid, but people generally seemed to think 
they enjoyed liberty enough under a govern- 
ment whose tolerance has long been a perfect 
contrast to the despotism at Madrid. The 
royal decree had appeared, in virtue of which 
the Portuguese Cortes were to close on the 3d 
of August. 

ITALY. 
Five prisoners were executed at Parma on 


the 4th ult. for having taken part in the recent: 


insurrection. 
POLAND. 

A letter from Warsaw of the Ist ult. in the 
Presse of Vienna, says:—‘ The 
arrival of the Czar at Warsaw will be marked, 
it is said, by certain concessions to the Poles 
as respects their nationality. It is said that 


the Assembly of Notables, mentioned in the 
0 ic statute of the kingdom of Poland of 
1832, is to be convoked. The establishments 


of public instruction are, it is said, to be re 
opened, and the employment of the Polish lan- 
guage in official acts, the publication of the an- 


\ 


fe ject fi 
or on. or 
which war was the of the 
ussians bein 
in full the Princi The 
war is now to be transferred to Crimea, the 
Aland isles, and other of the Russian 
empire, for the purpose of compelling the Czar 


to the ex and to give guarantees for 
hie fetare The Paris pub- 
lishes the Austrian demand on Russia, with 
the Russian reply; also the answer of the 
French Government refusing to grant an ar- 
mistice, but intimating that peace may be had 
on the following terms :—lst, Abolition of the 
Russian Protectorate over Wallachia, Servia, 
and Moldavia; 2d, Freedom of the mouths of 
the Danube; 3d, Revision of the Treaty of 
1841, with reference to the limits of Russia in 
the Black Sea; and 4th, No power to. have 
rotectorate over Turkish subjects. The first 
y of French troops, 3000 men, are reported 
to have landed at Perecrop, on the isthgus 
which connects the Crimea with the main land. 
The same number of French troops are report 
ed also to have landed near Bomarsund, in the 
Baltic, to commence operations against that 
lace. Russia has announced to Austria that 
th Moldavia and Wallachia will be evacua- 
ted immediately by the Russian troops, and 
this seems to be actually going on. There are 
now 80,000 Turkish troops in the Principali- 
ties. Austria has again countermanded the 
orders for the advance of her forces into Wal- 
lachia, but has formally _— with England 
and France to demand better terms before 
agreeing to Pano and to require also material 
uarantees for its preservation. A letter from 
aris states that the army of the allies intend- 
ed to operate against the Crimea, does not 
count more than 80,000 men, all told. The 
troops had suffered severely from cholera. At 
Gallipoli 800 had been swept away, out of 
4000. Among the victims were two French 
Generals. A correspondent, writing from 
Vienna, says:—‘ We cannot start for the next 
three weeks, as I hear more guns are waited 
for from England. The French have no siege 
train at all.” 
Advices from St. Petersburg state that ap- 
‘were made to all classes for contributions 
on behalf of the war. The most trifling sums 
were received. The wealthy classes were con- 
tributing large amounts. One individual, for 
<a the Court banker, had just paid over 
$225,000, in return for which he had been 
made a Privy Councillor of State. Even resi- 
dent foreigners were not exempt from the duty 
of contributing to the war. All who are en- 
nobled as merchants of the First Guild, not 
excepting the English and French, whether 
“‘ written up as Russian subjects,”’ or allowed 
to do business as “foreign guests,” have been 
assessed to the amount of three hundred 
roubles each, and although payment has not 
in all cases been immediately required, it has 
been announced that this additional sum will 
be demanded with the guild-dues of the next 
year, without the payment of which no person 
may do business. But immense as are the 
estates of Russian noblemen, and the accumu- 
lations of Russian merchants, the present state 
of things cannot be long continued without the 
murmurs which are now but faintly breathed, 
becoming 80 loud as to reach the ears of the 
Emperor himself. 
GERMANY. 


The King of Saxony Killed.—On the 9th of 
August the carriage in which the King of Sax- 
= was driving was overturned at a place 
called Imst, near Innspruck. The King was 
thrown among the horses’ feet, and received a 
kick which fractured his skull, which he sur- 
vived only halfan hour. He was in his 58th 

ear, and will be succeeded by his brother. 

espatches dated Dresden, August 10, says 
that Prince John, brother of the late King, has 
issued a proclamation announcing his succes- 
sion, 


INDIA. 


By the overland mail, we have news from Cal- 
cutta to the 29th June, and from China to 22d 
June. A Calcutta paper of June 29th reports 
all quiet in Burmah, and adds:—We hardly re- 
member a period at which we have so little news 
to send homeas the past fortnight offers. There 
is absolutely nothing to record that would 
ee of any interest to the English reader. 

he Russophobia in the northwest is confined 
to the reports which reach from Cabul; and of 
local events we have none to chronicle. The 
same remarks will apply to China. 


CHINA. 

The Chinese advices received by way of 
California, though no later, are much fuller 
than those received by the overland mail. The 
dates are to the 22d of June. Mr. McLane, 
the American Commissioner, lately paid a visit 
to Foochow. The Governor-General of the pro- 
vince declined to receive him, and he conse- 


‘quently declined to receive the Governor. His 


Excellency left Shanghai on the 22d of May—it 
was not known exactly whether for Chekeang- 
foo or Nanking. 

From Shanghae, the dates are to the 30th 
May. Shanghae had still continued to be held 
by the rebels. Some more skirmishing had 
taken place. No communication had yet taken 
ao between the rebels in possession of Nan- 

in and Shanghae. An attack on Foo-Chow 
was talked of. 

The accounts from Peking are no later than 
the letter of our correspondent which we pub- 
lished last week. 

Enormous Emigration.— From the lst of 
January to the Ist of June, 15,548 persons had 
Ne the harbour of Hong Kong; 4076 for 

ort Philip, and 11,472 for California. Many 
old and unfit vessels had sailed with passen- 
gers, and it was feared some would never reach 
their destination. The Register says that the 


emigration has abated, the harvest work giving | 


occupation to the agricultural portion of the 
people. The Friend of China, however, gives 
a different account. It says:—‘‘The great rush 
for California is increasing, and vessels cannot 
be procured to furnish transportation for all 
who wish to leave. Fifteen vessels bound for 
San Francisco have already engaged their full 
ow — of passengers, amounting to near- 
: Gold Digging near Canton.—A fortnight 
ago, says the China Mail, we mentioned that 
some Chinese who had been in California had 
found gold in the extensive district of Ngan- 
ping, to the south-west of Canton, and that 
considerable excitement prevailed in conse- 
quence. The first discovery is said to have 
been made last year, from observing shining 
particles in the sand of the Tan-liu River, 
which, on being washed, turned out to be 
gold. The most successful of the gold seekers 
got five taels of gold in less than a month; 
others have picked up ina day the value of a 
dollar, others half, and a quarter of a dollar, 
and some a few cents, or nothing at all. The 
gold is said to be purer than that of Califor- 
nia, as 16 to 13. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The news from South Australia, by the 
overland mail, is very scanty, the political in- 
telligence being nil. The papers complain of 
the great scarcity of labour, the gold discove- 
ries having changed the whole social relations 
of the country. 


MARRIED. 


On Wednesday the 2d ult., by the Rev. Robert 
Hamill, 8. Huston Barxen, M. D., of Strattonville, 
Clarion county, Pennsylvania, to Miss CaTHEeRine 
E., eldest daughter of Witt1am Buansipe, Esq., of 
Potter’s Millis, Centre county, Pennsylvania. 


On Thursday morning, 24th ult., at Richmond, 
Berkshire county, Massachusetts, by the Rev. 
Charlies 8. Renshaw, Rev. Professor J. N. Wappe , 
D. D., of the University of Mississippi, to Miss 
Mary Aww Wearpes, daughter of Henry Werden, 
Sr., of Richmond, Massachusetts. 


At Warsaw, New York, on the 23d ult., by the 
Rev. Stuart Mitchell, Rev. W. D. McKiy.ey of 
Tuscarora, New York, to Miss Dexia 8., daughter 
of Mr. Fuanx Mitier of Warsaw, New York. 


On Saturday, the 12th ult., by the Rev. R. B. 
Forseman, Mr. Erunaim of Upper Mount 
Bethel, Pennsylvania, to Miss Mary Locnaap of 
Lower Mount Bethel, Pennsylvania. On Thursday 
the 24th ult., Mr. Jouw Derve to Miss Mary 
both of Lower Mount Bethel, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, om the 2ist ult., Mrs. CATHERINE F., 
wife of Mr. JOHN McNAIR, a ruling elder of the 
Presbyterian Church, Newton Hamilton, in the 73d 
year of her age. 

Died, at Woodlawn, Howard county, Maryland, 
on Sanday afternoon, 20th ult., GEORGE EICHEL- 
BERGER, son of JOHN T. and MARGARET 
WOODSIDE, im the 7th year of his age. ‘‘ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed 
be the name of the Lord.’’ 

Died, near Urbana, Ohio, on Friday, June 2d, 
1854, Mrs. SARAH GORDON, aged 50 years. Mrs. 
Gordoa made a public profession of religion in Up- 
per Octorara Church, of which the Rev. James Latta 


was pastor, in December, 1822. In August, 1851 
che united with the Presbyterian Cherch of Urbana. 


ter Pennsylvania, Mrs. JAN 
KERTON, Eeq., In the 
age. Afterall and asefal life in the 
her Master, this estimable Christian lad 
departed from this world of sia and se 
ter upon her eternal rest.—Communicat 
Died, July 11th, at the residence of the Rev. 


of 


to en 
ed. 


Thomas Sumner » Walthourville, Georgia, 
SAMUEL J. CASSEES, son of the 
late Rev. 8. J. Cassels. Scarcely had he attained 


to manhood, when, as we hope, he was transferred 
to serve the Saviour in a higher and purer ephere of 
existence Ww. 


Died, on the 17th ult., at Jereey Shore, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvanis, in the 86th year of age, 
Mrs. MARY HUMES, widow of Mr. Joha Humes, 
formerly of Milton, and mother of Samuel Humes, 
Esq. She has left a large circle of relatives and 
sympathizing friends to mourn her departure; not 
as those who have no hope, for she had long been 
waiting her Lord’s coming. Her house was in or- 
der, her end was peace, in the enjoyment of the 
use of her mental faculties, and in the cheeri 
prospect of a glorious immortality. G. 


Died, of consumption, ending in anasarca, on the 
15th ult. MARY E. NAGUEE, aged daugh- 
ter of Samuel C. and Julia J. Naglee of Greenwood, 
Bradford county, Pa. A blessed child. Her suffer- 
ing and decay brought out a character of gentieneess, 
decision, and piety, rare in one so young; illustra- 
ting His love, ‘‘ who out of the mouth of babes hath 
ordained the strength of praise.”” The graces of a 
meek and quiet spirit were hers. She met the loss 
of pleasant studies and pursuits, and the disappoint- 
ments incident to a deceptive disease, with excm- 
plary fortitude and patience. She evinced a humil- 
ity rejecting flattery and praise—a docility readily 
responding to calls of duty; an affection deepening, 
as she felt herself to be passing away from the loved 
ones at home, and proving ite heavenly tenderness 
in the habitual suppression of her own anguish, that 
she might not add to theirs. To her firm regard the 
gospel truths were sacred, precious. Her trust in 
Christ Jesus as her Saviour, was full and fond. This 
enabled her to long for the hour of release—to 
whisper, as she rose, words of precious consolation 
for those she was leaving, and, as it seemed, for her 
own cheer through the vale of shadows, to catch 
ravishing glimpses of that vestal procession she was 
so soon to join, and among which she is, 1s we be- 
lieve, for ever enjoying Hie presence and service, 
‘* who died for her redemption, and rose again for 
her justification.” Thus that Lord, as a shepherd, 
tenderly ‘* gathereth the lambs with his arm, and 
beareth them in his bosom.’’ c. 


Died, at Durasno, near Port Gibson, mr 
July Ist, Mrs. MARY ELIZABETH FRANC 
MOSELEY, wife of John F. Moreley, aged sixty- 
two years. Her maiden name was Cooper. She 
was born in Amelia county, Virginia, a 4th, 
1792, left an orphan in early life, educated in Lynch- 
burgh under the care of the late Rev. Wm. 8. Read, 
and was married in 1814. In 1818, she emigrated 
with her husband to the wilds of the far Southwest, 
and settled in what is now North Alabama, but 
was then the great Mississippi Territory. In 1837, 
they removed with their nine children to Noxubee 
county, Mississippi, where they agaia settled in the 
wild woods recently left by the Indians, and were 
surrounded by a large number of devoted friends; 
but their sons needing a collegiate education, she 
preferred to leave her beautiful home, and go with 
them, so as to keep the social influences of home 
around them while in college. She resided with 
her family at a sweet, sequestered home near Oak- 
land College, Mississippi, until her youngest son 
had graduated, when they all removed together to 
their plantation in the same county, in February 
1853. She was in bad health when she removed to 
this last retired home, and her sufferings increased 
and continued, with few hours of intermission, 
until her death. She joined the Presbyterian Church 
in early life, and was greatly instrumental! in build- 
ing up the Church wherever she lived. She wasa 
consistent, happy, useful Christian, but her piety 
never seemed so beautiful as during her long and 
agonizing suffering previous to her death. The 

race of Christ was manifest to all who were with 

er, sustaining and cheering her in the midst of 
such mortal agony, continuing for months together. 
She has left a large family, a bereaved husband, and 
numeroas, devoted friends; but they have not a 
doubt that she is now eternally blessed with the ful- 
ness of the love of God.— Communicated. 

x New York Observer will please copy. 


Died, at Knowlton, Warren county, New Jersey, 
on the 14th of July, MARIA TALMAGE, youngest 
daughter of THOMAS and MARY FISHER, in the 
22d year of her age. 

Great is the anguish of a parent’s heart, 

When from one lovely daughter called to part; 

But O! how keen the grief, how derp the sigh, 

When three beloved ones in quick succession die! 
Not that these bereaved and lonely parents mourn 
as those who have no hope. True, their daughters, 
three in number, have gone to the tomb in less 
than three years. Their earthly habitation is no 
longer cheered and made happy by the presence 
of beloved children. But the sweet ‘* savour’? 
of children who lived for Christ, and who died in 
holy triumph, remains. Children who bore the 
seal from earliest infancy—childreo pray- 
erfully trained in the “‘ nurture and admonition of 
the Lord’*—children of the Sabbath-school, both as 
scholars and teachers—children of the Bible class, 
and of the visible church—children who sat down 
with their peseaes at the table of the Lord, and com- 
memorated his dying love—children who early com- 
pleted thein.work on earth, and who, with cheerful 
obedience and joyful hope, obeyed their heavenly 
Father’s call, and sweetly fell asleep, leaning on 
the bosom of their beloved Saviour. Maria, the 
subject of this brief notice, was abundantly biessed 
with dying grace. Lost to all creature merit, and 
wholly resigned to the will of her heavenly Father, 
she took leave of this world as one assured of a bet- 
ter home. With her sorrowful parents she deeply 
sympathized. On one occasion, as she saw them 
weeping, she said, ‘*O, how I would love to stay 
and cheer and comfort you in your declining years, 
if it were the will of our heavenly Father. Nothing 
grieves me so much as the thought of your lonely 
condition when I am gone.”” But even under this 
grief, she found comfort in the thought that the time 
of their loneliness would be brief, and that during 
that brief space, the Lord would be their keeper 
and their shield. That these afflicted and sorrowing 
parents may be graciously sustained, acd comforted, 
and that ali Christian parents who mourn the loss of 
“children, may have the sweet assurance that they 
died in Jesus, should be the daily prayer of us all. 

** They die in Jesus and are blessed, 
How calm their slumbers are, 
From sufferings and from sin released, 
And free from every snare. 
cated. 


NOTICES 


UNIVERSITY PLACE CHURCH.—Professor W. 
Henry Green of Princeton, New Jersey, will preach 
in the Presbyterian Church on University Place, 
New York, (Rev. Dr. Potts, pastor) to-morrow (Sab- 
bath,) the 3d inst., at half-past ten o’clock in the 
morping, and in the afteraoon at four o’clock. 


UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Union Presbyterian Church, Thirteenth street be- 
low Spruce, Philadelphia, will be open for divine 
service to-morrow (Sabbath,) 3d inst., at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., and a quarter to 8 o’clock, P.M. Service by 
the Rev. David McGill, pastor elect. 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA.—The next 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Tuskaloosa will 
be held at Bethel Church, in Sumter county, Ala- 
bama, on Thursday, 28th inst., at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
A. Srituman, Stated Clerk. 
PRESBYTERY OF LONG ISLAND.—The Pres- 
bytery of Long Island will meet in Huntington on 
uesday the 5th of September next, at half-past 
three o’clock, P.M. Sessional records will be re- 
viewed. J. McDoveatt, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF MOHAWK.—The Presby- 
tery of Mohawk will hold its semi-annual meeting 
in the Westminster Church, Utica, New York, on 
the third Monday of September, at seven o’clock, 
P. M. C. R. Gazcory, Stated Clerk. 


SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.—The next Session of this Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, November Ist. 
Boys are prepared for College, or for a business life. 
perannum. Modern languages ex- 
tra. The French language is taught by a native of 
France, who resides in the house, and devotes his 
whole time to the School. 
For information, address 
Rev. - CATTELL 
Rev. WM. C. CATTELL, °} Principals. 
sep 2—6m* 


ITUATION WANTED AS TUTOR.—A young 

man, who has had some experience in teaching, 

and has nearly finished his collegiate course in one 

of our New England colleges, desires a situation as 

Tutor ine — family at the South. Unexcep- 

tionable references given. Address, Box 499, New 
York post office. sep 2—4t 


HE PHILADELPHIA COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE.—-This fMustitate, under the superin- 
tendance of Professor E. D. Saunders, situate at 
the western terminus of the Market street omnai- 
buses, which pass at intervals of five minutes, is 
regarded, judging from the extent and character of 
its patronage, with very great favour by the public 
Although its location is at the corner of Filbert and 
William streets, in the West End, a large majority 
of its pupils are the sous of gentlemen extensively 
e in business cast of Tenth street. Among 
these patrons the following may be referred to: 
Messrs. Okie, Westcott, A » Butcher, Dennis, 
Morehead, Cooke, Buckoell, Wesendouck, Keen, 
a Levy, Howel, Enos, Altimus, Clark, Good- 


The next Session commences on Monday, Sep- 
tember 4th. Thies lastitate, with the West 
Philadelphia Institute, with ali the advantages of a 
library of more than two thousand volames, is sita- 
ated io 8 grove of more than two acres in the same 
enclosure, with provision made for exercise either 
in the open air or under a roof. Pupils remain at 
the Seminary all day, with no exposure to evil asso- 
ciations. are of various ages, from children 
to youog. men, all received on the same terms. 
Reference alse may be had to the following geatle- 
men, whose sons have been papils of this Seminary: 

. Mr. Newton, Rev. Mr wood, Rev. Mr. 


Rev 
. Mr. , Dr. Bicknell, Dr. Rose, Dr. 
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Authority, Qualificatidne, and Daties. 
thor of Why em I Presbyterian Price, 


MaeFar- 
of the Bi- 


Gratitade: An Exposition of the Hundred and 
of « Puulm. By the Rev. John Stevenson, author 
The Lord ear Shepherd,” ‘Christ on the 


Croes,” &e.. 16 ceate. 
Minor Works. First Series ; contain- 
ing, The Christ Passo 
e of Ged,” cha Cumm 
Christ our Passover) Thoughts tone- 
ment. By the Rev, Tobe’ Camming, 
of 


The Comforter ; or, Thoughte ona the Influence 
the Holy Spirit. By the Rev, Jobs : 

tures on Roman the Rev. 

mings D. D. 75 cents. 

emoira of Joseph John Gurney, with Selections 
from hie Journal and Correspondence. Edited 
Joseph Bevan Braithwaite. In two volumes. $3.50. 
The Scripture Téetimony to the Messiah. AnIn- 
quiry with a view to a satisfactory determination of 
the Doctring in the Holy Seriptures concern- 
ing the Person of Christ. By John Pye Smith, D.D. 
In two volumes. $6, 

The Life of the Rev. Archibald Alexander, D. D. 
By James W. Alexander, D. D. $2.50. 

A History of the leraelitish Nation, from their 
Origin to their Dispersion at the Destruction of Je- 
rusalem by the Romans. By Rev. Archibald Alex- 
ander, D. D. $3. 

Plorence Egerton; or, Sunshine and Shadow. 
By the author of ‘« Clara Stanley,” &c. 75 cts 
Clara Stanley; or, a Summer among the Hills. 
By the author of ** Aunt Edith.” 60 

Commentary on the Song of Solomon. By the 
Rev. George Burrowes, DD. Professor in Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, Penneylvania. $1.25. 

Revival Sermons. By Rev. Daniel Baker, 
D. D., of Texas. With a Portrait. $1. 

Asleep in Jesus; or, Words of Consolation for 
Bereaved Parents. By the Rev. W. B. Clark. 31 
cents. 

For sale by WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 

No 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
sep 2—3t Philadelphia. 


RESBYTERIAN INSTITUTE.—The next term 

of the Presbyterian Institute will commence 
on Monday next the 4th of September. Rooms, 
341 Market street, Philadelphia. 


AND ENGLISH SCHOOL. —The 
Classical and English School of H. D. Gregory, 

A. M., No. 382 Market street, Philadelphia, wil! re- 

open on Monday, September 4th. sep 2—5° 


LASSICAL INSTITUTE, THIRTEENTH 
STREET, BELOW LOCUST, PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—/( Formerly in George street above Eleventh. 
Entrance on Dean Street.—The Classical Insti- 
tute will be open on Monday, September 4th. The 
subscriber having at great expense erected a com- 
modious building for school purposes, hopes that in 
his new location he may be fawpured with a con- 


tinuance of the liberal a. which he has hith- 
erto enjoyed. . W. FPAIRES, A. M., 
sep 2—9* Principal. 


CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI.- 
CAL SCHOOL.—William R. McAdam, A. M., 
will commence on the 4th of September, an Engiish, 
Classical, and Mathematical School at the south- 
west corner of Chestnut and Twelfth streets, Phila- 
delphia. Numerous testimonials may be seen at his 
residence, No. 12 City Row, North Eleventh street, 
near Vine, and circulars may be obtained at the 
office of the Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. sep 2—5t* 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, NOKRIS- 
TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Winter Ses- 
sion of this Institute will commence on Tuesday 
the 3ist of October. 
Terus—Board, including lights, fuel, &c., and 
tuition in any of the English studies, except Chem- 
istry, per Session of five months, $70; Chemistry, 
with experiments, $2.50; Lessons on Piano or Gui- 


tar, with use of instrument, $20 to $25; Vocal Mu- 
sic, in class, $2; Drawing and Flower Painting, 
$10 to $12.50; Painting in Oil, $20; Ancient or 
Modern Languages, each, $10; Washing per dozen, 
36 cents. 

The session bills to be paid $40 in advance, and 
the balance before the pupil is removed. Circulars, 
containing particulars, may be obtained by address- 
ing J.GRIER RALSTON, Pri . 

sep Norristown, Montgomery county, Pa. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.—Mrs, Patton's 
Institute for Young Ladies, No. 17 Summer 

street, Philadelphia, will be re-opened on Monday 

next, September 4th. sep 2—2t* 


ENTRAL ACADEMY, AIRY VIEW, TUSCA- 

RORA VALLEY, JUNIATA COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA.—The Fall Session will com- 
mence on Monday, October 2d. Whole expenses of 
board, room, fuel, tuition, washing, and incidental, 
vary from $51 to §57 per session of twenty-two 
weeks. Vacations from the Ist to the 16th of April, 
and from the 15th of August to the last of Septem- 
ber. For further particalars, see Circulars, or ad- 
dress (post-paid) either of the Principals, at Port 
Royal, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 

DAVID WILSON, A. M. 

sep 2—5t DAVID LAUGHLIN, A. M. 


DUCATIONAL INSTITUTE.—BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, WILMING- 

TON, DELAWARE.—The next Session of this In- 
stitution will commence on Monday the 14th day of 
September. The School is furnished with a library, 
an extensive philosophical and chemical apparatus, 
a gymnasium, and ample grounds. The Principals 
have recently secured the valwable services of the 
Rev. Asa 8. Colton in the classical department, and 
they now flatter themselves that they have obtained 
an efficient corps of Teachers, and promise their 
patrons that no effort shall be spared to advance the 
mental and moral culture of the pupils committed 
to their care. 

For Catalogues, stati 
apply to TH ODO 
sep t 


t® 


terms, references, &c. 
RE HYATT, Principal. 
J. F. CANN, Associate. 


WANTED.—A Teacher, who has 

been teaching nearly twelve years, and who in- 
tends making it bis business for life, desires a situa- 
tion as Principal of an Academy or High School, or 
will consent to form a Select School where suffi- 
cient encouragement can be offered for such an en- 
terpriee. He is a graduate of college, and since 
his graduation, has been teaching the Latin, Greek, 
and German languages, the Mathematics, and other 
branches usually taught in our advanced schools. 
For further infurmation, address (post-paid), 

66 J. H. B.,”? 
No. 568 North Tenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
sep 2—2t* 


ESTBROOK HALL, No. 26 PENN STREET, 
BURLINGTON, NEW JERSE Y.—Miss 
Converse’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School will open for the reception of young ladies, 
on Tuesday, September 5th. The location is 
healthy, quiet, and retired, known as the former 
residence of the Rev. Mr. Westbrook. 
Circulars, stating terms, &c., may be obtained of 
the Rev. R. B. Westbrook, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, at the office, 316 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia; also, at the Rev. Dr. Van 
Rensselaer’s office, No. 265 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia ; both of whom permit me to refer to them; 
and also to the editor of the Christian Observer (Rev. 
Dr. Converse), No. 48 South Fourth street, Phila- 


delphia. 
sept 2—13t P. N. CONVERSE. 


ISSES GILL’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The Misses Gill will 
open their Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies, at their residence, 427 Spruce street, Philapel- 
phia, on Monday nest, 4th inst. sep 2—3t 


HE ELEMENTARY SCRIPTURE QUESTION- 
BOOK ON THE OLD TESTAMENT.—A sim- 
ple, easy Text-book for young children and older 
persons, who are not well instructed, designed to 
give a general idea of the principal facts of Scrip- 
ture history in the first three Books of Moses, 18mo0, 
pp- 144. Price 6} cts. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
sep 2—3t 316 Chestnat street, Philadelphia. 


INISTERING CHILDREN—A Tale, dedicated 
to childhood. By the author of “Sunday Af 
ternoons in the Nursery,’? &c. 123mo. Cloth, $1. 

It is an excellent tale, inteaded and wel! suited to 
awaken in children kindly feelings for the poor.— 
Boston Atlas. 

The tale possesses an interest and a moral which 
will render it instructive and beneficial to older read- 
ers.—New York Herald. 

This production is intended to sid parents in 
training their children to the exercise of kindly feel- 
ings and true charity toward the poor.—Boston 
Post. 

It ie an elaborate and well-constructed story, il- 
lustrative of the great moral efficiency and religious 
principles of which the riod of childhood is natur- 
ally 

The sim of this book is a noble one, viz: to in- 
spire children with high thoughts; to urge them on 
in the path of virtue, peace, kindliness, humanity, 
religion. * It issuch a book as children 
can understand. Read in every family circle, it 
must do much good. We advise its use in this man- 
ner. Let children learn how mach better and hap- 
pier they will be, if good. Let it find its way to 
every fireside— Boston Bee. 

It is superior to the celebrated “‘ Francanian Sto- 
ries,” and is a work that any parent may take plea- 
sure in putting into the hands his childrea —Pitts- 

or. 


burgh 
This is a work pre-eminently valuable asa family 
book. The prevailing idea, a the name indicates, 
be: but oi good.— 
is and pathetic boo » and will 
greatly please religious readers.—Comm:rcial Ad- 
vertiser 


This tale is will fitted to aid in the culture of the 


moral feeli of children, and ¢ in formi 
hore to a habit of sympathy wi the poor.— 
tan Recorder. 


for the purpose 
through it.—. 


of merely-learning the tale that runs 
Published by 


| 
sep 2—3t 129 Fulton street, New York. 
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se Reconns. Chiefly Historical. By 
B, Tayler, M. A., author of the « Records 
of Mary Thankfulness, 


Stanford & Swords. 12mo, 


or deservedly 

sketches have reference to stirring incidents in his- 
‘Scontierr Tanoven tur Mist; being Conversa- 
tions between a Mother-end her Children, on 
_ Luther and the Reformation, By a Lady. 
New York, 1854, Stanford § Swords. 

18mo, pp. 271. 
- The history of the Reformation is a store-house 
from which writers of every class me eee them- 
e admire the 


truthfal sion in regard to thgin. In exhibit- 
ing the principles and progress. of 


ing and instructive volume for the class for whom it 

was written. wae? 

Lurrers or tae and Visits to their Pri- 
sons. By the Misses Senhouse. Philadelphia, 

. Presbyterian Board of Publication. 12mo, pp. 166. 
The story of the imprisonment of Francesco and 


Rosa Madisi, because of their reading the word of 


tion that, in her hostility to the truth of Scripture, 
and her determination to persecute and weer out the 


what she has always been, and what from her inhe- 
rent principles she always must be. The letters of 
these bumble sufferers for the truth, contained in 


rence to the truth under every effort to lead them to 
renounce it, and~of. their willingness to endure all 
things rather than deny their Lord and Master, as 
told in their own simple language, is very affecting. 
Such a book ought to be widely circulated. It is 
embellished with likenesses of the Madiai, in coloured 
lithography. 

Tas Yours or Jerrxgson; or a Chronicle of Col- 

lege Scraper ‘at Williamsburg, Virginia, A. D. 

1764. New York, 1854, Redfield. 12mo, pp. 

23. 

Although the author of this tale introduces it with 
much modesty, it has more merit than many others 
of greater pretensions, It is written with free, 
dashing pen, and portrays life en’ love-matters in 
the old colony of Virginia with no little interest 
Paxton ; or Loose Thoughts fer Loose Thinkers. 

By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Canon of Middle- 

ham end Rector of Eversiey. Philadelphia, 1854, 

‘Herman Hooker. 1%mo, pp. 91. 

However mach one may be disposed to take ex- 
ception to. some.of the views of Mr. Kingsley, it must 
be admitted that he ise vigorous and original thinker. 
This little work partakes of his usua) characteristics, 
and its speculations are curious and entertaining. 
Famous Praces, By N. Parker 

Willis. New York, 1854, Charles Scribner. 12mo,: 

492. 

We sie glad to eee that Mr. Scribner is bring- 
ing out continuously Willis’s works. In his own 
peculiar vein, our country has never produced a 
writer who could surpass him, He is vivacious, 
witty, graceful, using language with the most exqui- 
site delicacy and skill, and possesses the heppy fa- 
culty of giving even to the minutest things an extra- 
ordinary interest. His descriptive powers are in- 
imitable; we have never known any one who 
could paint with language, and play with it, with the 


_ same facility. His gay and fashionable life, and the 


many frivolous things which have occupied his pen, 
have prejadiced many against him, but, in his line, 
he is. beyond question an artist of the first class. 
The present volume contains a portion of his well- 
known Pencillings by the Way, which on their first 
appearence called forth so much indignation in Eng- 
land, because of the free use he made of his observa- 
tions in private life; together with sketches of Jenny 
Lind, Kossuth, &c. 
Oy Tax Lrves Jonicrat Services 
or THE Josrices or Tat Court 


Tt is quite a remarkable fact, that until the appear- 


is aleoincluded in the work, and a portrait of Chief 

Justice Marshall, from a well known painting by 

Martin, is prefired. 

Tas Twrxs; or, Conversations on the Importance 
of the Office of the Raling Elder; its. Scriptaral 
Authority, Qualifications, and Daties. By the au- 
_ thor of Why am Presbyterian?” Pihiladel- 
phia, 1854, William S. Martien. 18mo, pp. 174. 

ampbelf has done good service to the Pres-. 

works 
is 


might hava beter clos: to the character of 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS, 


educatjon, and gives evidence of excellent practical 
the energy foriwhich President Maciean is noted, 
cannot fail to be-eondudive ‘to tire continued pros- 


tions, by the Rev. Joseph A. Copp, pastor. of .the 
Broadway chacthy, a copy of 


te 


sculptured balcony,’ is a secret 


] passage 
which; but for. ita Babylonian proportions, 


Happy 
There are meadows sloping low, 


| Ail serene; 
But the sweetest thing to see, 
If you ask the dripping tree, 
Istherain. 
Ah; the dwellers of the town, 
How they sigh! 

_. How ungratefully they frown, 

-) When the cloud-king shakes his crown, 
~'" “And the pearls come pouring down 

From the.sky! “ 

They desory no charm at all 

“When the sparkling jewels fall, 
nd each moment of the shower 
Seems an hour. 
Yet.there’s something very sweet 
In the sight, 
When the crystal currents meet, 
In the dry and dusty. street, 
And they wrestle with the heat, 
In their might! 
_ While they seem to hold a talk 
With the stones along the walk, 
And remind them of the rule, 
| To “keep cool!” 
' But in the quiet dell, 

Ever fair, 

Still the Lord doeth all things well, 

When his clouds with blessings swell 

And they break a brimming shell 
al On the air; 

There the shower hath its charms, 

Sweet and welcome to the farms, 

_ As they listen to its voice, 
And rejoice ! 


The long Summer of the Arctic 
Regions. 


In Doctor Kane’s Journal of the Grinnel 
Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, 
occurs the following account of the influence 
of the prolonged arctic summer : 

“The perpetual daylight had continued 
up to this moment with unabated glare. 
The sun had reached his north meridian 
altitude some days before; but the eye was 
hardly aware of change. Midnight had a 
softened character, like the low summer’s 
sun at home; but there was no twilight. 
At first the novelty of this great, unvarying 
day made it pleasing. It was curious 
to see the ‘midnight Arctic sun set into 


sunrise,’ and pleasant to find that whether 


you ate or slept, or idled or toiled, the same 
daylight was always there. No irksome 
night foreed upon you its system of com- 
pulsory alternations. I could dine at mid- 
night, sup at breakfast-time, and go to bed 
at noon-day; and but for an apparatus of 
cogs and coils, called a watch, would have 
been no wiser and no worse. My feelin 

was at first an extravagant’sense of undefin 


| telief—of some vague restraint removed. I 


seemed to have thrown off the slavery of 


hours. Ip fact, I could hardly realize its 
entirety, 


The astral lamp, standing dust- 
co on our lockers—I am quoting the 
words of my journal—puzzled me, as obso- 
lete and fanciful. This was instinctive, 

rhaps; but by and by came other feelings. 

he perpetuai light, and unfluctuat- 
ing disturbed me. became ually 
aware of an unknown excitant. My sleep 
was curtailed and ts oe my meal-hours 
trod upon each other's heels; ang, but for 
stringent regulations of Cota imposing, 
my routine would have been completely 
broken’ up. My lot had been cast in the 
zone of liriodendrons and sugar-maples, in 
the nearly midway latitude of forty degrees. 
I had been habituated to day and night; 
and every portion of these two great divisions 
had for me its periods of peculiar association. 
Even in the tropics I had mourned the lost 
twilight. How much more did I miss the 
soothing darkness, of which twilight should 
have been the precursor! I began to feel— 
with more of emotion than a man writing 
for others likes. to confess to—how admira- 
ble, as a systematic law, is the alternation of 


repose. To those who with daily labour 
earn the daily bread, how kindly the season 
of sleep! To the drone, who, urged by the 
wanting daylight, hastens the deferred task, 
how fortunate that his procrastination has 
not a six months’ morrow! To the brain- 
workers among men, the enthusiasts, who 
bear irksomely the dark screen which falls 
upon their day-dreams, how benignant the 


dear night blessing which enforces reluctant 


rest 


An English House Described by a 
Frenchman. 


You enter. The house, which is not usually 
wider than two or three ordinary windows, 
can afford only the narrowest possible space 
for a staircase. This staircase is nearly 
always of wood, and creaks dreadfully when 
trodden upon. It is covered with a band of 


‘carpet or oilcloth. The windows are orna- 


mented with painted blinds. You enter 
your sitting-room. A carpet covers the floor 
all the year round, but this carpet is again 
covered with bits of other carpet, linen 
bands, and scraps of oil cloth, which almost 
hide the fundamental carpet. The walls 
are covered with a blazing pattern after a 
French design. Some friends gave me some 

rints to hang up, but the landlady was 

rrified at the idea of driving nails into 
her splendid paper, and placed my presents 
upon chairs. is accounted for what I 
had often noticed in Bngland, and had 
mistaken for carelessness—viz: that in order 
to avoid driving nails into the walls, the 
English will stand pictures upon chairs 
about their rooms. Even for a Rubens ora 
Lawrence they will not drive a nail through 
paper of the value of two shillings a piece! 
An immense table covered with an immense 
blue cloth, bordered with an immense fringe, 
takes up an immense space in my sitting 
room. [I lift the cloth and discover a table 
as substantial as a bridge, supported by 
enormous columns. It cannot o a table; 
it must be an entresol, I can throw my 
papers and books carelessly about it—even 
when the vast breakfast tray is upon it—and 
then desert wastes of great extent are left 
around. Should this table become in the 


course of ages fossil, it will discover to 


future generations a specimen of the colossal 
furniture of our time. Then there is along 
massive faded sofa, that has suffered from 
the effects of the carboniferous atmosphere ; 
it is hard, and in‘no way inviting. The 
even does not care to rest upon it, and 


eye is. right. People who try it leave it, 
whether originally built to 


contain coals. Chairs which can be lifted 
only with two hands, are distributed here 
and there; but the most curious part of the 
furniture is a huge ebony affair opposite the 
windows. Think of two towers.united by « 
platform or terrace. Each tower has two 
stories. Fin first tower is divided in ve 
parts—let us say two rooms. Under the 
m, which js ornamented with a massive 


a drawer. From the fiat 


mi called 
be 


= ~ 


terrave there must be a fine 


timely end very credit- | 


day and night; words that type the two- 
' great conditions of living nature—action and 


| grate“is 90 ‘that it is impossible to 
}‘make a little fire in it onadayin June. It 
{wants no little effort to lift the shovel or the 
tongs.. Above this colossal grate is a glass, 

but placed so high: that I can but just:cateh 
a glimpse of my eye-brows in it. 
immense bell-ropes, with 


Two 

cockades as large 
as the top of # hat, complete this formidabl 
furniture ; in 


berth on board a steamboat ; 
as I have said, about as elastic as a sea 


Voyage de Desagremens 


The most Curious Book inthe World. 


The London Notes and Queries,” says 
that per the most singular bibliographic 
curiosity is that which belonged to the 
family of the Prince de Ligne, and is now in 
France. It is entitled, Liber Passionis 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, cum Characteri- 
bus Nulla Materia Compositis. This book 
is neither written nor printed? The whole 
letters of the text are cut out of each folio 
upon the finest vellum; and being interleav- 

with blue paper, is read as easily as the 
best print. The labour and patience bestow- 
ed in its completion must have been excessive, 
especially when the precision and minuteness 
of the letters are considered. The general 
execution in every respect, is indeed admira- 
ble; and the vellum is of the most delicate 
and costly kind. Rodolphus II. of Ger- 
many offered for it, in 1640, eleven thousand 
ducats, which was probably equal to sixty 
thousand at this day. The most remarkable 
circumstance connected with this literary 
treasure is, that it bears the royal arms of 
England; but it cannot be traced to have 
ever been in that country. 


Salutations. 
The parting salutations of various nations 
are strikingly alike. The vale of the Latins 


corresponds with the xaips of the Greeks; 
and though Deity is not expressed distinctly 
in either, it was doubtless understood ; for who 
ean be kept in health without, as the ancients 
would say, the willof the gods? The Greek 
word perhaps has a higher signification than 
the Latin; for it was not a mere compli- 
salutation. Says Macknight, “St. 
John forbids it to be gi en to heretical 
teachers; Eph. ii. 10, 11.”” The French, on 
taking leave, say “ Adieu,” thus distinctly 
recognizing the providential power of the 
Creator; and the same meaning is indeed 
conveyed in our English word “ good-by,” 
which is a corruption of ‘God be with you.” 
The Irish, in their warmth of manner and 
love of words, often extend the expression. 
“A well-known guide,” says a traveller, 
“upon wy leaving one of the loveliest spots 
in Wicklow, shook hands with me heartily, 
and said, in a voice somewhat more tremu- 
lous through age than it was when Tom 
Moore loved to listen to it; “God Almighty 
bless you, be with you, and = you safe- 
ly to your journey’send!”’ This salutation, 
when used thoug aoe and aright, has not 
only a pleasant sound, but deep meaning. 


The English Language. 


The following specimens of the Lord’s 
Prayer, in the style in use at various periods, 
will exhibit the changes which our vernacular 
has undergone, since its formation, six cen- 


turies ago. 
A. D. 1258. 

Fader ure in heune, haleweide beoth thi 
neune, cumen thi kuneriche thi wille beoth 
idon in heune and inerthe. The euerych 
dawe breid gif ous thilk dawe. And vorzif 
ure dettes as vi vorzifen ure dettoures. And 
lede ous nought into temptatioun bot delyver 
ous of uvel. Amen. 

A. D. 1800. 

Fadir our in hevene, Halewyd by thi 

name, come thi kingdam, Thi wille be don 


bred give us to day, And forgive us oure 
dettes, as we forgiven our dettoures, And 
lede us not into temptatioun, Bote delyvere 
us of yvel. Amen. 

A. D. 1380. 

Oure fadir that art in heunes halowid be 
thi name, thi kyngdom come to, be thy 
wille don in erthe as in heune, geve to us 
this day oure breed ouir other substaunce, 
forgeue to us oure dettis as we forgeuen to 
oure dettouris, lede us not in to temptacioun ; 
but delyuer us from yuel. Amen. 

A. D. 1534. 

O oure father which arte in heven halow- 
ed be thy name. Let thy kyngdome come. 
Thy wyll be fullfilled as well in erth as it ys 
in heven. Geve vs this daye oure dayly 
breede. And forgeve vs oure treaspases, 
even as we forgeve our trespacers. And 
leade vs not into temptacioun; but delyver 
vs from evell. For thyne is the kyngedome 
and the power, and the glorye for ever. 


Amen. 
A. D. 1582. 

Ovr father which art in heauen, sanctified 
be thy name. Let thy kingdom come. Thy 
wil be done, as in heauen, in earth also. 
Giue vs to day our supersubstantial bread. 
And forgiue vus our dettes, as we also forgiue 
our detters. And lede vs not into tempta- 
tion. But deliuer vs from evil. Amen. 

A. D. 1611. 

Our father which art in heauen, hallowed 
be thy Name. Thy kingdome come. Thy 
will be done, in earth, as it is in heauen. 
Giue vs this day our dayly bread. And 
forgiue vs our debts as we forgiue our 
debters. And leade vs not into temptation, 
but deliuer vs from euill. For thine is the 
kingdome, and the power, and the glory for 
euer. Amen. 


Perilous Position of St. Petersburg. 


It is melancholy to contemplate the 
constant danger in which this brilliant capi- 
tal is placed. If Mr. Koul’s picture is not 
overcharged, the occurrence of a strong 
westerly wind and high water, just at the 
breaking up of the ice, would at any time 
suffice to occasion an inundation sufficient to 
drown the whole population, and to convert 
the entire city, with all its sumptuous palaces, 
into a chaotic mass of ruins. The Gulf of 
Finland runs to a point as it approaches the 
mouth of the Neva, where the most violent 
gales are always those from the West; so 
that the mass of waters on such occasions is 
always forcibly impelled towards the city. 
The islands forming the Delta of the Neva, 
on which St. Petersburg stands, are extreme- 
ly low and flat, and the highest point in the 
city is probably not more than twelve or four- 
teen feet above the av level of the sea. 
A rise of fifteen feet is therefore enough to 
place all St. Petersburg under water, and a 
rise of thirty feet is enough to drown almost 
every human being in the place. The poor 
inhabitants are therefore in constant danger 
of destruction, and can never be certain that 
the 500,000 of them may not, within the 
next twenty-four hours, be washed out of their 
houses like so many drowned rats. To say 
the truth, the subject ought hardly to be 
spoken of with levity; for the danger is too 
imminent, and the reflection often makes 
parr eke in St. burg. The 

apparently doomed city is 
that the three never 
simultaneously, viz., high water, the break- 
ing up of the ice, and a gale of wind from 
the West. There are so many points of the 
compass for the wind to choose among, that 
it would seem perverse in the extreme to 


select the west at so critical a moment; 


‘| world need not 


as in hevene and in erthe, Oure uche dayes | 


recotds, tion is need Experi 


years, ‘supposing 
might be likely to occur. As it is, the 
at-all surprised to read in 
the “‘hewspapers one of these that 8t. 
‘Petersburg, after rising like a bright meteor 
from the swamps of Finland, has as sudden- 
ly been extinguished in them like a mere 
will-o’-the-wisp. May heaven protect the 
city !— Foreign Quarterly Review. 

The Coming Harvest in England. 

The London Gardener’s Chronicle publish- 
es tabulated reports from its own correspon- 
dents in every county in England, as well 
as various parts of Ireland, tland, and 
Wales, of the prospects of the harvests 
in their tive districta. The following 
are the benaite of an analysis of reports from 
134 correspondents, spread over the 40 
English counties :—-Wheat—very good, ex- 
cellent, average, 31; good, full average, full 
crop, &c., 49; average pretty good, &c., 32 ; 
near average, 4; under average, thin, &c., 
12; middling, doubtful, or various, 6; to- 
tals—favourable, 112; unfavourable, 12; 
neuter, 10. Barley—127 reports resolve 
themgglves into—very over average, 
‘tenis &e., 33; , full average, full 
crop, &c., 40; average, pretty good, &c., 30; 
short, light, indifferent, &c., 12; various, 
irregular, &.,12. Totals—favourable, 103; 
unfavourable, 12; neuter, 12. Oats—128 
reports give—excellent, over mit very 
good, &., 25; good, full average, Xc., 46; 
average, fair, pretty , &c., 33; near ave- 
rage, tolerable, middling, various, &c., 11; 
under average, short, light, &., 18. To- 
tals—favourable, 104; unfavourable, 13; 
neuter, 11. Partial inquiries made in the 
Irish, Scotch and Welsh counties give similar 
favourable results. 


list of the State Agricultural Fairs for the 
present year, so far as they have been an- 


nounced : 
State Fairs, 1854. 
Michigan, at Detroit, 


Ohio, at Newark, «© 19, 20, 21, 22 
Vermont, at Brattleborough, 66 13, 14, 15 
Iilinois, at Springfield, 12,13, 14, 14 
Pennsylvania, 66 » 28, 
New York, at New York, Oct. 3, 4, 5, 6 
Connecticut, at New Haven, ‘© 10, 11, 12, 18 
Indiana, at Madison, “« 64, 56, 6, 7 
Iowa, at Fairfield, ‘26, 
Wisconsin, at Watertown, “60 4, «6, 6, 7 
New Hampshire, ‘+ 38, 4, 5, 6 
Maryland, at Baltimore, oc 63, 4, 5, 6 
Georgia, at Augusta, 24, 
Springfield Cattle Show, Ohio, ‘* 25, 26, 27 
Missouri, at Boonville, 3 to 6 


Porato Rot.—A Paris letter = that 
in several of the provinces, the rural popu- 
lation are persuaded that the steam of the 
locomotives vitiates the air, and specially 
occasions the potato rot. 


RemeEpy For Corns.— Roast a clove of 
garlic or an onion on a live coal, or in hot 
ashes; apply it to the corn, which it softens 
to such a degree as to loosen and wholly re- 
move it in two or three days. Foment the 
corn every other night in warm water; 
after which renew the application. 

PeacH PRESERVE.—Take enough clari- 
fied sugar to cover the fruit, boil it till the 
syrup blubbers on the opposite ‘side of the 
skimmer, and then put in the fruit and let 
it boil lively two minutes ; remove the same, 
let it stand from the fire till the next day; 
then take out the fruit, boil the syrup again, 
and as soon as the fruit boils take them from 
the fire, and when cold put into jars and 
keep free from heat or moisture. 


Peacn JAM.—Gather the fruit when 
ripe, peel and stone them, put them into the 
pan, and mash them over the fire till hot; 
rub them through a seive, and to each pound 
of pulp add a pound of white sugar, and 
half. an ounce of bitter almonds, blanched 
and pounded; let it boil ten or fifteen 
minutes, stir and skim it well. 


Peacu Jetty.—Take freestones, not too 
ripe, wipe them, and cut into small quarters, 
crack the stones and break the kernels 
small; put the peaches and kernels into a 
covered jar, set them in boiling water, and 
let them do till soft; strain them througha 
jelly bag till the juice is squeezed out; allow 
a pint of white sugar to a pint of juice; put 
the sugar and juice into a preserving kettle, 
and boil them twenty minutes, skimming 
very carefully; put the warm jelly into 
glasses or jars, and when cold tie up with 
brandied papers. 

How To MAKE Corn FRITTERS.—Grate 
two dozen ears of young corn, add two 
and six table spoonfuls of Indian meal, 
drop about the size of ordinary fritters in 
hot butter, (or better half butter and half 
lard), fry a nice brown, and salt to suit 
taste. 


EXTRAORDINARY ReEsULT.—At a recent 
meeting of one of the French Agricultural 
Societies, a curious fact was related. A 
farmer stuck a pea in a potato, and planted 
them together in March last. The pea pro- 
duced a stock which was covered with pods, 
and the potato pm eleven healthy roots. 
The farmer is of opinion that, by this sys- 
tem, it is possible not only to obtain a two- 
fold crop, heb to prevent the malady to po- 
tatoes. 

ANOTHER WAY TO CooK OysTERs.— 
For every dozen oysters stir two tea-spoon- 
fuls of flour, with a little cold liquid, add to 
it pepper, salt, and a little bit of butter; 
a it with the oysters and their juice, and 

alf a pint more liquor into a saucepan, and 
keep it stirred until it boils; but remove it 
from the fire as soon as it really boils, or 
the oysters will harden. The liquor used 
may be milk, or gravy, or in the m rarer of 
anything better, water will do, but then a 
little more butter, and a tea-spoonful of cat- 
sup, or extra flavouring of some kind, will 
be needed. 

How TO GET THE REAL FLAVOUR oF 
Corree.—In Knighton’s “Forest Life in 
Ceylon,” are the following hints on the 
preparation of coffee, derived from long 
serge :—The subtle aroma which re- 
sides in the essential oil of the coffee berry, 
is ge dissipated after roasting, and of 
course still more after being ground. In 
order to enjoy the full flavour in perfection, 
the berry should pass at once from the 
roasting-pan tothe mill, and thence to the 
coffee-pot; and again, after having been 
made should be mixed when almost at a 
boiling heat, with the hot milk. It must be 
very bad coffee indeed, which, if these pre- 
cautions be taken, will not afford an agreea- 
ble and exhilarating drink. Two great evils 
are constantly perpetrated in England in its 
preparation, which are more ed against 
in almost all other countries, and which 
materially impair its flavour and strength— 
keeping the coffee a considerable time after 
roasting or grinding, by which its strength 
is diminished, and its delicate and volatile 
aroma lost, and mixing the milk with it after 
it has been allowed partially to cool. 

Corn Hogrne Tor Dressina.—In 
looking over the mode of cultivation prac- 
ticed by those most successful in growing 
the corn crop, and re amg the statements 
of those who have n premiums for lar 
products of this cereal, we almost invariably 
find that clean culture and top dressing were 
practised. The corn was hoed at an earl 
stage in its growth, after first going re 
it several times with tivator, so as to 
mellow the soil as far as possible; and then 
to each hill some stimulant was given, such 
as plaster, ashes, (leached or unleached,) or 
a mixture of the two. In a few weeks the 
cultivator and hoe were used again, and the 


SBYTERIAN. 
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stalks thinned to four in the hill; nor did 
this suffice, for if time allowed, before the | 


large-to adimit of the pas-_ 


hoe given. At this in its growth, the 


the ed by the luxuriant 
‘| lea 


ves of the grain that little further atten- 
| ; confirms what 
reason teaches, that crops of corn can 
only pers on rich and well cultivated 
soils. structure and sise, and the rapid 
growth of the plant, show that it requires 
to be well ed with the necessary food 
for its and perfection. It possesses 
the power of elaborating healthy aliment 


| from coarser food than almost any other 


cultivated plant; hence its ue as & 
preparatory crop when manures are 
used. It draws largely upon the air, and 
hence needs that its large leaves be kept 
healthy and fresh, not parched and rolled 
by drought, or discoloured by the ce 
of stagnant water in the soil. Plough deep, 
manure freely, plant early, hoe and top dress 
with ashes or plaster, keep the soil mellow 
and flat, and allow no weeds to grow, and 
your corn crop will repay well all your care 
and attention. Neglect it, and “ nubbins” 
will be your reward.— Rural New Yorker. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN 


CRADLE SONG TO NELLY. 


Little lily is my Nelly, 
. With her brow so pure and pale; 

Slender Nelly, thoughtful Nelly, 
Quiet lily of the vale. 

Lily, lily, shyly blowing, 
In thy dusky, dewy dell ; 

In the shade all lowly growing, 
Hangs thy snowy, tiny bell. 


Listen to the spirits, Nelly, 
Whispering in the leafy cell; 

Tell us what the angels tell ye, 
Nestling in the floral shell. 


Quaint and wondrous little angeling, 
White-armed, floating, airy thing; 

Art thou not a flower changeling, 
Stolen from the elfin king? 


Shut thy waxen lid so tender, 
On thy violet, azure eye ; 

Bend thy form so lithe and slender, 
As dew-laden lilies lie. 


Sleep, thy Saviour watches by thee, 
Tender truant from the skies! 

Sleep, all evil powers fly thee, 
Till the dawn shall bid thee rise. 

‘ — Independent. 


WHO IS THE GOOD CHILD? 


It is a great mistake for children to think 
that they cannot be religious. In a book 
called “The Beatitudes,” which every one 
ought to read, it says:—‘ A little girl who is 
affectionate and obedient to her parents, kind 
and gentle to her brothers and sisters, and 
amiable and benevolent towards everybody, is 
doing the will of her Father in heaven. If, in 
the exercise of these virtues, she is ready, for 
Christ’s sake, to sacrifice a favourite inclination, 
to subdue a bad passion, to repress an unkind 
emotion for conscience sake, she is certainly 
fitting herself to be numbered among the 
blessed.” 

A little boy, who gets up early in the morn- 
ing, says his prayers, is always at his meals, 
as soon as they are on the table, tries to be 
affable and obliging towards everybody, never 
says a bad word, loves his mother so dearly 
that he never offends her in word or deed, and 
does all things for conscience and his Saviour’s 
sake, is not far from the kingdom of God. 

Such children are religious, and experience 
joy and peace that no one can conceive of, until 
he becomes like them. Have you, my dear 
reader, no interest in this matter? Will you 
not try to be good and holy, like Jesus Christ? 


THE BOY AT THE DYKE. 


It is said that a little boy in Holland was 
returning one night from a village to which he 
had been sent by his father on an errand, when 
he noticed the water trickling through a nar- 
row opening in the dyke. He stopped and 
thought what the consequences would be if 
the hole was not closed. He knew, for he had 
often heard his father tell, the sad disasters 
which happened from such small beginnings, 
how in a few hours the opening would become 
bigger and bigger, and let in the mighty mass 
of waters pressing on the dyke, until the whole 
defence being washed away, the rolling, dasb- 
ing, angry waters would sweep on to the next 
village, destroying life and property, and every- 
thing in its way. Should he run home and 
alarm the villagers, it would be dark before 
they could arrive, and the hole might even then 
be so large as to defy all attempts to close it. 

Prompted by these thoughts, he seated him- 
self on the bank of the canal, stopped the open- 
ing with his hand, and patiently waited the 
approach of some villager. But no one came. 
Hour after hour rolled slowly by, yet there sat 
the heroic boy, in cold and darkness, shivering, 
wet, and tired, but stoutly pressing his hand 
against the dangerous breach. All night he 
stayed at his post. At last the morning broke. 
A clergyman walking up the canal heard a 
groan, and looked around to see where it came 
from. ‘Why are you there, my child?” he 
asked, seeing the boy, and surprised at his 
strange position. “I am keeping back the 
water, sir, and saving the village from being 
drowned,” answered the child, with lips so be- 
numbed with cold that he could scarcely speak. 
The astonished minister relieved the boy. The 
dyke was closed, and the danger which threat- 
ened hundreds of lives was prevented. 

“Tleroic boy! What a noble spirit of self- 
devotedness he showed!” every one will ex- 
claim. A heroic boy he indeed was; and what 
was it that sustained him through that lone- 
some night? Why, when his teeth chattered, 
his limbs trembled, and his heart was wrung 
with anxiety, did he not fly to his safe and 
warm home? What thought bound him to his 
seat? Was it not the responsibility of his posi- 
tion? Did he not determine to brave all the 
fatigue, the danger, the darkness, and the cold, 
in thinking what the consequences would be, 
if he should forsake it? His mind pictured 
the quiet homes and beautiful farms of the 
people inundated by the flood of water, and he 
determined to stay at his post or to die. 

Now, there is a sense in which every person, 
every boy and girl, occupies a position of far 
weightier responsibility than that of the little 
Hollander on that dark and lonesome night ; 
for, by the good or bad influence which you 
do and shall exert, you may be the means of 
turning a tide of wretchedness and eternal 
ruin, ora pure stream of gladness and good- 
ness on the world. God has given you some- 
where a post of duty to occupy, and you can- 
not get above or below your obligations to be 
faithful in it. You are responsible for leaving 
your work undone, as well as having it badly 
done. You cannot excuse yourself saying, “I 
am nobody—I don’t exert any influence ;” for 
there is nobody so mean or obscure that he has 
not some influence; and you have it whether 
you will or no, and you are responsible for the 
consequences of that influence, whatever it is. 
Take your stand before the world then, with a 
determination to devote your influence to vir- 
tue, to humanity, to God. Let the children 
begin life and grow up with these solid princi- 
ples of action, to fear and to honour God, to be 
true to your conscience, and to do all the good 
you can. Then will your path indeed be like 
that of the just, which “shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 


OMANISM—By Rev. Dr. Cumming of London. 

A book for every American to read, who 

would fully understand the Romish system, and the 

plans of the Roman Catholic Church. Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 

S92” For sale by all Booksellers. aug 19—4t 


RCH DAMASK AND CARPETING.—Dore- 
mus & Nixon intend always to have on sale a 
choice assortment of Damask and Moreen for Cush- 
; and Silk for 
ushions ; ing of e escription ; Cocoa 
Matting and Mats for he ge Vestibule ; Com- 
munion Damask and Napkins; Tufte, Gimps, and 
Trimmings of every kind ; also, Curled Hair; also, 
Patent Felt for Cushions, a new article, cheaper 
and more durable than Hair, or any other ma- 
terial now in use, and is not subject to moth or any 
other vermia. No. 21 Park Place, and 
jone 10—6m* 18 Murray street, New York. 


AND SPISTLES OF ST. PAUL—AMERE 
CAN EDITION.—Charles Scriboer wil) pab- 
lish, on the 1st of September, the Life and E 

of St. Paul. By Rev. W. J. Conybeare and Rev. 
. 8. Howson. 2 vole, Svo, with coloured maps, 


and many t illustrations. 
pablicher, in presenting “The Life and 
Episties of St. Paul,’’ the . W. J. Cony- 
beare and the Rev. J. 8. Howson, seeds no ogy- 
During short interval its on in 
England, it has commanded the admiration of 


this country and Europe, and hes passed through 
the ordeal! of criticiem in the leading Quarteriies 
and Journals of beth countries, and received the 
‘bighest commendation. The expense of the Eng- 
lish edition, however, is such as necessarily to 
limit its circulation in thie and in 
has been repeatedly expressed work shoul! 
be pebliched ima form and at a price which would 
bring it within the reath of ministers, students, aad 
intelligent readers generally. The present editio 

it is believed, will meet the existing want. Thougs 


| offered at one-half of the cost of the London copy, 


the work has in no way suffered from abridgment, 
but has been preserved complete in every respect. 
The notes, coins, maps, plans, and wood engrav- 
nge generally have been retained, and yet the size 
of the work bas been reduced from the unwieldy 
quarto to a convenient octavo form. 

The steel engravings, which appear in the Eng- 
lish edition simply as embellishments, which are 
familiar to most readers, and which are in no way 
essential to the text or to the value of the work, 
have been omitted—since the expense of re-pro- 
ducing them here would be such as greatly to in- 
crease the cost of the work, and yet nothing to 
its usefulness. 

The North British Review for February, 1864, 
after a highly commendatory criticism of thie work, 
makes the following remarks:—‘* We commend 
the book to that numerous class, increasing every 
day, whose early culture has neccessarily been de- 
fective, but whose intelligence and thirst for know-. 
ledge is continually sharpened by the general diffu- 
sion of thought and education. Such persons, if 
they are already Christians by conviction, are na- 
turally more and more dissatisfied with the popular 
commentaries on the Bible; and if they are scepti- 
cal and irreligious, thie great evil is probably caused 
by the undeniable existence of difficulties which 
such commentaries shrink from fairly mecting- 
They will find in the work before us a valuable 
help towards understanding the New Testament. 
The Greek and Latin quotations are almost en- 
tirely confined to the notes: any unlearned reader 
may study the text with ease and profit. And it is 
from a sense of the great value of the book in this 
respect, that we would earnestly entreat the pub- 
lishers to supply it in a cheaper and more conveni- 
ent form. In these days a quarto book, except for 
reference, is a monster, fere nature.’ 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
aug 19—2t 145 Nassau street, New York. 

USSELI”S NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES.— 

Brought up to the Present Time.— With Beau- 

tiful Illustrations.—Lindeay‘and Blakiston, Phila- 

delphia, have now ready, Russell’s History of the 

United States; 1 vol. 12mo; brought up to the Ad- 

ministration of President Pierce. Russell’s History 

of England; 1 vol. 12mo; brought up to the reign 
of Queen Victoria. 

Russell’s History of France ; 1 vol. 12mo; brought 
up to the empire under Louis Napoleon. 

Russell’s History of Greece and Rome; 1 vol. 
12mo; including Bey t, Judea, and Carthage; ar- 
ranged for the use of Schools, with Questions for 
the Examinations of Students, and numerous well 
executed illustrations, each in 1 vol. 12mo; price 
75 cts. 

Willement’s Catechism of Familiar Things; their 
History, and the Events which led to ‘their Dis- 
covery; with a short explanation of some of the 
principal Natural Phenomena ; for the use of Schools 
and families; by Emily Elizabeth Willement; care- 
full revised by an American Teacher. 

My Little Geography; for Primary Schools and 
for Beginners; with numerous iljustations; edited 
by Mrs. L. C. Tothill; from J. E. Lovell, Principal 
ofthe Lancasterian School, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 

A new Modern French Reader for Schools; Mo- 
saique Francais; ou Choix de Sujets, Anecdotiques, 
Historiques, Litteraires et Scientifiques ; Par T. 
Seon, Professor of Languages and Literature in 
Philadelphia; 1 vol. 12mo; price 75 cents. 

JEsop’s Fables in French; with a French and 
English Dictionary of the terms used therein ; 1 vol. 
18mo; price 38 cts. 


a” Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, 
and a liberal discount made when purchased in quan- 
tities. LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 

Booksellers and Publishers, 
25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
july 29—3t 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully _— for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


AILEY’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR.—This Grammar is wel! worthy the spe- 
cial attention of teachers and school commissioners. 
It has been introduced into use with unprecedented 
success. Dr, McGuffey has introduced it as a book 
of reference in the University of Virginia, in his lec- 
tures on general grammar. It has also been adopted 
by some of the principal schools wherever it has 
been offered. Published by Clark & Heaser, Phi- 
ladelphia, and sold by Booksellers generally. Price 
374 cents; 240 pp. 12mo. 

Also, Bailey’s Primary Grammar for beginnere— 

just published, 144 pp. 18mo. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It is superior, in some respects, to any grammar 
now before the public. I believe it will greatly aid 
in diffusing a more correct knowledge of our lan- 
guage.—Dr. McGuffey. 

We cordially agree in opinion with Dr. McGuffey, 
and confidently expect it will become a general 
vourite.—Southern Post. 

It promises to be the “‘ Book of the Age,” in this 

his Grammar is destined, I think, and that de- 
servedly, to supersede all others.— Rev. B. M. 
Smith. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best 
exposition of the principles and construction of the 
English language with which we are acquainted; a 
source of authoritative, if not final, appeal, to which 
we can refer with as much confidence as to a court 
of literary men.—National Intelligencer. 

Just such a work as the teacher wishes to 
into the hands of his pupil.— Professor J. L. 

Simple as an elementary work, and suited to com- 
plete the education of the English scholar.—Profes- 
sor Greer. 

A decided improvement on other compendiums of 
Grammar.—Christian Observer. 

As near to perfection as is likely to be reached. 
The author has gained his ohject.—Christian Mir- 
ror. ap 22—6m 


Rea READING OF THE BEST DE- 

SCRIPTION.—The various books, written 
and published, by the truly eloquent and learned 
Scotch divine, the present minister of Crown Court, 
London, Rev. John Cumming, D. D., are attracting 
wide-spread attention, and are being perused b 
hundreds of thousands of admiring readers, on bo 
sides of the Atlantic. For simplicity and elegance 
of diction, and holy fervour, we doubt if they are 
excelled by any writer, living or dead. Their in- 
fluence, whenever and by whomsoever read, can be 
only good. No Christian’s library is complete, if 
a of these books. Their titles are as fol- 
ows: 

Benedictions, or the Blessed Life. 

Voices of the Day. 

Voices of the Night. 

Voices of the Dead. 

The Church before the Flood. 

The Tent and the Altar. 

Scripture Readings on Genesis. 

Romanism and Tractarianism. 

To be followed by Readings on Exodus and Le- 
viticus. And by the New Testament Readings at 
convenient intervals. 

The religious community, particularly the reli- 
gious press, has spoken in high terms of commenda- 
tion of these excellent works, as follows: 

Thousands will thank Jewett & Co. for putti 
this series of volumes within their reach. Woul 
that the whole community were reaping the benefit 
they are fitted to impart.—Christian Mirror, Port- 
land, Maine. 

The choicest and richest illustrations of sacred 
truths are here found grou together in the most 
interesting and attractive form.— The Wesleyan, Sy- 
racuse, New York. 

It is difficult to say whether this and the author’s 
other works are more distinguished for splendour of 
diction, elevation of thought, or depth of evangeli- 
cal and devout feeling. They are adapted to be 
universally popular and useful.— Albany Argus. 

Elevated in thought, attractive in style, and de- 
votional in tone, these volames must command at- 
tention, and will become favourites with the Chris- 
tian reading community.—The Presbyterian, Phila- 
delphia. 

As a writer he is prolific, and his books have an 
immense sale. His style is clear and unaffected, 
and his pages breathe a spirit of warm evangelical 
piety.— Vermont Chronicle. 

It will do the heart and head good to read Dr. 
Cumming’s writings. They will have an extensive 
circulation, and cheer many a pilgrim on his way to 
heaven.—Canada Christian Advocate. 

There is a freshness, and beauty, and spirituality 
about all Dr. Cumming’s productions that we have 
met with, which cannot fail to give them favour with 


put 


the man of taste, as well as the true Christian.— 
Puritan Recorder, Boston. 

Jewett & Co., publish nothing but works of the 
most admirable character. In these volumes, by 
the Rev. Dr. Cumming, they have supplied a want 
which the religious world has long felt.—Schenec- 
tady Reporter. 

We know few books so enriched with thought and 
so pervaded with genial Christian feeling as those of 
Dr. Cumming.—Lutheran Observer, Baltimore. 

In noticing the first volume of the series of which 
these beautiful volumes form a part, we have al- 
ready expressed our very high estimate of Dr. Cum- 
ming and of his works.—Congregationalist, Boston. 

These volumes of the reprint of Dr. Cumming’s 
works will be received with great satisfaction by all 
who are familiar with his ripe genius and high Chri 
tian culture.— Traveller, Boston. 

All of Dr. Camming’s writings are eloquent, soul- 
stirring and stimulating, and pregnant with admir- 
able suggestions, and filled with profitable instruc- 
tion.— Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

The works of Dr. Cumming breathe a most hea- 
venly spirit. Noone can read them without feeling 
himself elevated and incited to new duties and a 
higher state of Christian feeling.— Massachusetts 
Life Boat. 


If Dr. Cumming can preach as he can write, there 
is no cause for wonder that he draws crowds of ad- 
Observer 


miring hearers. 
Published b 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 


Cle » Ohio. 
And for sale by all Booksellers. _ aug 19—13¢t 


New York, over all others, several 
try and 
the eighteen 
have been awarded them. They have patterns for, 
and keep op hand, Bells of every va 


from thie coun- 
in and which is 
Medal, besides masy Diplomas that 


of tones 
of the same weight, and they also furnish to order 
Cuimes of any number of bells, or key, and can re- 
fer to several of their make throughout the States 
and Canadas, Their Hangings, many 
recent and valuable improvemests, of Cast 
u ; og acting on Pp 
prolengion the sound. sen Frame, Tolling 
ise, Stop, &c. For Steamboats, 
r improved Revolving Yoke, 
or Fancy in Brass or Bronze of any design 
furnished. We can supply whole sets, or parte, of 
our Improved Hangings, to rehang belle of other 
construction, upon proper specifications being given. 
Old bells taken in exc ° 
Surveyors Instruments of all descriptions, made 
and kept on hand. 
Being in immediate connection with the principal 
routes in al). directions, either railroad, cana), or 
river, orders can be executed with dispatch, which, 


ammer, Counte 
&e., 
a 


either personally or by communication, are respect- 


fully solicited. 
an MENEELY’S Yeek. 
est Albany co ew 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS.— Davip 
Prasz, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, ffers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, R M » Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rele and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchupe, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gia- 
r, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c, 
Goode well ed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 

Steamboats free of charge. 

DAVID PEASE, 


South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf delphia. 


UsITED 8TATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
$250 ,000.— Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 


nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies u the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right toa full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The — of payments is Cash in 
advance, and can made with referesion to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 


In the Savine Funp Maney is re- 
ceived party. Also, Mowpay Evenin 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest ie 
allowed of FIVE PER CENT. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson,| Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, O. A. Norris. 
Strernen R. Caawrorp, President. 


Amsrosz W. THompson, Vice-President. 
G. Sec*’y and Treasurer. 
Acruary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Williav. Pepper, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the “oe apany, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. oct 26—tf* 


PRINGFIELD FEMALE SEMINARY.— This 
Institution is located in Springfield, Clark 
county, Ohio, and is now in regular and successful 
operation. The number and selection of studies in 
the regular course, it is believed, will compare 
favourably with any other similar institution, and no 
reasonable effort will be spared to advance the 
pupils in whatever studies they engage. Latin and 
Greek, French and German, Music on Piano or 
Guitar, and the beautiful art and accomplishment 
of Monochromatic and Polychromatic Drawing and 
Painting are all taught in the Seminary, but as extra 
studies only. 

The most commodious and healthful accommoda- 
tions have been provided for boarding scholars, all 
of whom will be under the constant and immediate 
care of the Principal, assisted by his wife and the 
teachers. The first session of the next academical 
year will commence on Wednesday, September 
13th. It is very desirable that those who purpose 
entering, should be prepared to commence with 
their respective classes at the epening of the ses- 
sion. Catalogues, giving full particulars, will be 
pene furnished, upon application to the Prin- 
cipal. 

‘Refwreiecs—Voeulien of the College of New 
Jersey and Theological Seminary, Princeton, New 
Jersey; Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D. D., Philadel- 
_— Rev. N. C. Burt, and Faculty of Wittenberg 

ollege, Springfield, Obio; Rev. Willis Lord, D.D., 
and Rev. a D. Thorpe, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev, 
J. 8. Kemper, Dayton, Ohio; Rev. J. D. Smith, Co- 
lambus, Ohio; Rev. W. B. Spencer, Sidney, Ohio; 
Rev. I. N. Candee, D. D., Lafayette, Indiana; Rev. 
J. Edwards, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Rev. W. W. 
Hill, D.D., Louisville, Kentucky. 

L. H. CHRISTIAN, Principal. 
aug 19—6t* 


CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The Rev. James 
I. Helm will re-open his School for Young La- 
dies on the 4th of September. It is designed for 
those who desire a really superior education—com- 
bining thorough mental discipline, careful moral 
culture, and suitable accomplishment. The highest 
end of education—the development and discipline 
of the pupil’s own faculties—is kept prominently in 
view. Every subject is chosen with reference to 
this end, and taught in the most earnest and careful 
manner. A few pupils—four to six only—will be 
received into the family of the Principal, and share 
with his own children the comfort, instractions, and 
influence of home. The French language will be 
spoken in the family. Circulars, containing refer- 

ence, &c., will be sent on application. Address 

Rev. JAMES I. HELM, 
No. 333 North Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
aug 12—4t* 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION.—A Teacher, of sev- 

eral years experience, has leisure to instruct a 

few private pupils of either sex, in any of the 

branches of education; or would engage for a por- 
tion of a day in a school. 

References—Rev. Drs. Leyburn, Converse, Ches- 
ter, Coleman; Rev. Messrs. Shields, Helm, and Pro- 
fessor Mercer, and Messrs. Joseph P. Engles, H. D. 
Gregory, and W. M. Rice. 

Address “‘ TEACHER,” through Smith & Eng- 
lish, 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 

aug 19—3t* 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUE, WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE.—Fall Session will commence 
the first — in September. 

Board, and Tuition in English, $150 per year, 
quarterly, in advance. Music, French, and 

rawing, extra. 

Teacuers—Rev. Thomas M. Cann, Professor H. 
8S. Colman, Professor R. Triggs, Mrs. S. 8. Cann, 
Miss M. Fellows, Miss 8S. R. Morse, Miss L. Neck. 

Circulars can be obtained by application to 

Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, 

Principal and Proprietor, Wilmington, Delaware. 

aug 12—6t* 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Harteville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

™ Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—+tf 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Miss Spaulding 
informs her friends and the public, that her 
School for Young Ladies, Elizabethtown, New Jer- 
sey, will re-open on Monday, September 11th. 
exms—For a thorough course of instruction in 
English, board, washing, &c., $250. Music, French, 
Drawing, &c., at the usual extracharges. Teachers 
of long experience and acknowledged merit in the 
above departments, are employed. aug 5—6t 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE.—The first term in the 
next Collegiate year will commence on the 7th - 
of September next, 1854. 
_The Faculty consists of the following members, 
viz? 
Rev. D. V. McLean, D.D., President, and Professor 
of Rhetoric and Evidences of Christianity. 
Rev. George Burrowes, D.D., Vice-President, and 
Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages. 

James H. Coffin, A. M., Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural! Philosophy. 

Rev. a. Alden, D.D., — of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Trail Green, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Natura! History. 

Alonzo Linn, A.M., Arthur Mitchell, A.B., Tutors. 
Lafayette College is now ina highly flourishi 
condition, and furnishes advantages for a thoro ah 
education, -not surpassed by any of her sister Col- 
leges. The endowment of $100,000 has been sub- 
scribed, and a large portion of it is already col- 
leeted, and vigorous efforts are now being made to 

increase the endowment to $150,000. 

Easton is easy of access by railroad from New 
York and Philadelphia, and the necessary expenses 
of a student are comparatively small. To those 
who have the benefit of scholarships, the necessa 
yg annum need pot exceed $100 to $110; 
aod the Trustees have authorized the Faculty to 
say that “all young men of good talents, who are 
seeking the ministry, and who are well prepared 
for College, will receive their tuition at a reduced 
a or gratuitously, if their circumstances require 
Any information concerning the Institution will 
be promptly given to all who will apply to the Presi- 
dent; and catalogues, specifying the qualifications 
necessary for admission, will be sent to all who 
wish them. 

It is earnestly desired that young men intending 
to enter this Coll , should prepare themeelves 


TATEM’S SCHOOL.—The Misses Ts- 
‘tom will re-open their Schoo! at No. 214 Pine 


Sete » Philadel on M the 
4th of Beptesiber next. ag 


Rev. 
Noe. 
use for one only. For address, at the of- 
phia. 


FOR SALE.—For sale in Arch street Pres- 
rian Cheteh, Philadelphia, of which the 
Wadsworth ie pastor, a of Pews 

107 ov 107), eligibly located, she owner hav- 


aug 


FOR YOUNG LADIES,—Miss W. 
dies (No. 336 Walnut street, Philadelphis), on 


la- 
ill her School for ¥ 
will re-open r You 

26—h° 


ERKELEY SPRINGS.—This watering place is 

siteated in the town of Bath, Morgan county, 
Virginia, two and a half miles from Sir John’s Run, 
a point on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, one bun- 
dred and twenty-nine miles west of Baltimore, and 
forty-nine miles east of Cumberland, Maryland. It 
is easy of access to the great West, as well as to 
our great Atlantic cities; with Hotel accommoda- 


tion inferior to none in the co » and bathing un- 
surpassed. STROTHER. 
june 10—13t 


DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES.—The daties 
of the Spring Garden Institute, Philadephia, 

will be resumed on the 4th of September next. Ten 

pupils can be received into the family of the Princi- 

For terms of admission, circulars, &c., apply 

to GILBERT COMBS, A. M. 

Nos. 168 and 171 Marshall street, Philadelphia. 


og LADIES’ BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL.— The Misses Buck will re- 
their Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
on Monday the 4th of September next. The ser- 
vices of the best masters aad teachers are engaged 
for the respective branches; also every attention 
given, and arrangements made for preparato 
classes of younger pupile. For circulars, apply at 


of Broad, Philadelphia. aug 26—4° 


RINCETOWN ACADEMY AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, 
NEW YORK.—The Fall Term of this Academ 
will commence on Tuesday, September 19th, | 
continue fourteen weeks. elve Professors and 
Teachers give instruction in the departments of 
Classical, Mathematical, and English education ; in 
the French, German, Spanish, and Italian lan- 
guages; in Vocal and Instrumental Music; in 
rawing, and the various st of Painting, &c. 
Whole expense per term of fourteen weeks for 
board, furnished room, fuel, washing, &c. $24. 
Tuition at lees than usual rates. Students con. 
veyed, free of expense, at the commencement éné . 
close of each term, to and from the Davis Higpee) 
Schenectady, and the Delevan House, Albany. 


For further information apply to 
Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, A. M., Pri 
aug 26—S8t 


PHELETON FEMALE SEMINARY, | 
PENNSYLVANIA.—The Scholastic year} 

thie Institution is divided into three Sessions 
fourteen weeks each. The vacations are siz 
from the first Wednesday of August. Two weekse 


in April. The Fall Session commences on the 13th 
of September next. 

The prominent and characteristic 
Institution are, healthfulness"aad beauty of loca- 


completeness of arrangements; a th he 


mora! and religious instructién, 
tudy, includ board 
ish course of study, in room 

fuel, lights, washing, &e., $55 to per session. 
Courses of Lectures in the Natural, Mental, or Moral 
Sciences, are also a in the foregoing 
charge. The extras—of Modern Languages, Music, 
Drawing, and Painting, &c., the same as in most 
Seminaries. 

Catalogues, containing particular information, and 


neral outline of instruction, can be obtained by 
addressing the Principal, EAN DOW. 
aug 12—5t 


be STREET FEMALE SEMINARY, 
525 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


MARY L. BONNEY, Associate 
HARRIET A. DILLAYE,§ Principais. 
The next Academic year of this Institution will 


commence September 1, 1854. 

References-—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. 
Charles Wadsworth, Rev, David Malin, Mr. Paul T. 
Jones, Mrs. Emma Willard, Mrs. 
John H. Willard, Troy, New York; Stephen W. 
Taylor, LL. D., Hamilton, New York; Rev. A. D, 
Gillette, Rev. R. Babcock, New York; Rev. R. 
Fuller, D. D., Baltimore, Maryland; T. Fuller, 
M. D., Hon. R. W. Barnwell, Beaufort, South Caro- 
lina; Howard Malcolm, PD. D., Lewisburgh, Penn- 

lvantia; Rev. G. Kempton, New Brunswick, New 

ersey; Rev. T. Rambaut, Savannah, Georgia; 
Rev. E. Lathrop, New York City; Benjamin Day. 
ton, -» St. Louis, Missouri; Hon. D. A. Turner, 
R. A. Exell, +» Warrenton, North Carolina; 
George Douglass, -» Louisville, Kentucky; Al- 
bert G. Waterman, -» Philadelphia; John B. 
Semple, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
july 15—10¢ 


LLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 

DIES.—No. 56 North Charles street, opposite 
St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore—Mr. R. DANIEL, 
F. E. I. 8., and Mrs. DANIEL (late of Madras, In- 
dia), Principals, assisted by well qualified Resi- 
dent and Visiting Teachers. The object of this In- 
stitution is to afford to Young Ladies a liberal and 
finished education in all those branches of useful 


and elegant learning which contribute to the ac- 
complishment of the female sex. 
The buildings are extensive, in the most eligible 


part of Baltimore, and for all the important pur- 
poses of a first-class French and English Boarding 
School for Young Ladies, cannot be surpassed in 
the superiority of their accommodations. Their 
central and elevated situation, large, airy, and ele- 
gant apartments, and beautiful garden, with gym- 
nasiuom for exercise, combine the retirement and 
healthfulness of the country with the advantages 
and attractions of a handsome city residence. 

A Prospectus, giving full particulars, may be had 
on application. 

Rererences.—Baltimore—Revs. 8. Guiteau, J. 
C. Backus, D. D., W. 8. Plumer, D.D., W. E. Wy- 
att, D.D., H. V. D. Johns, D.D., Hons. William 
George Krebs and John Purviance, Thomas Swann, 
Esq., George Brown, -» Richard 8. Steuart, M.D., 
Gen. G. H. Steuart, John Falconer, Esq., Henry 
Turnbull, Esq., W. W. Spence, Esq., W. P. Lem- 
mon, Esq. Washington, D. C.—Gen, Henderson, 
U. 8S. M., Hon. E. Whittlesey. Fort Washington, 
Md.—Major J. B. Scott, U. 8. A. Charleston, 8. 
C.—Col. James Legaré. july 29—4m* 


INSTITUTE FOR BOYS—Beverly, 
New Jersey.—In this Institution a Jimited num- 
ber of pupils is received, who are under the imme- 
diate supervision and instruction of the Principal 
in all the branches of a complete English, Scientific, 
and Classical education. Modern Languages, Mu- 
sic, &c., are also taught by able instructors. The 
school is a located on the banks of the 
Delaware, three miles below Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, enjoying direct railroad communication with 
Trenton and New Yor}, and hourly access from 
Philadelphia, both by steamboat and railroad. The 
winter session commences the first Monday of Sep- 
tember. Ordinary expenses $35 to $40 per quarter. 
For circulars, reference, &c., address 
Rev. M. L. HUFFORD, A.M., Principal. 
aug 19—3t* 


RCH STREET INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES—No. 521 Arch street, east of Broad, 
Philade/phia—Misses Brown, Principals, assisted by 
the most eminent Professors. 
The scholastic year of this Institution will com- 
mence on September 4th, 1854. 


ham, M. D., Isaac Elliott, Esq., Jos. 
Esq., Thomas Thompson, Esq., Philadelphia. Rev. 
Thomas L. Janeway, D.D., Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. Professor Christopher C. Cox, M. D., Easton, 
Maryland. Rev. John W. Mears, Elkton, Mary- 
land. aug 19—6t* 


—— 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Mrs. Anna M. 
Williams’ Seminary for Young Ladies, No. 29 
North Eleventh street, iutew Arch, Philadelphia, 
will re-open on Monday, September 4th, 1864, 
aug 19—3t 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, JER 
SEY.—The next Session of this Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, May 3d. Boys are 
prepared for College, or for a business life. 
eaus—$250 per annum. Modern langua 
extra. The French language is taught by a native 
of France, who resides in the house, and devotes 
his whole time to the School. 
circulars or further information, address 
ev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, 
Rev. WM. C. CATTELL, } Principals. 
mar 4—ly* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 285 Broadway, New 
WILLIAM 8S MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS.— Three Dollars annum, payable in 
six months, or Tico Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their peper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paix, -xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 


Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for ane year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

The mousy most always be sent.in advance. 
w ‘the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured if possible. Address, always post-paid, 


fully up te the requirements in the catalogue. | 
aug 19—4t 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, i 


their residence, 595 Spruce atreet, fourth door west © 


a 


in December, including the holidays, and two weeks 


features of the ' 


Tuition in the entire © 


References—Rev. Joho McDowell, D. D., Revs?» 
Jos. H. Jones, D. D., Rev. Thomas 8. Malcom, Ret, = 
Joseph F. Berg, D. D., Rev. Richard D. Hall, Rev. Sau 
Luther E. Albert, Hon. Joel Jones, Wm. H. Gillinge — 9 
M. Thomas, ~ 
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or Tae Us Srarzs. By George Santvoord. | | 
New York, ft Charles Scribner, 8vo, . 33. 
ography 
had appeared of either of the eminent jurists who _onoare | 
have occupied the exalted post of Chief Justice of | —e'ee““sssseeereeeesse— 
the United States, with the exception of the first, | ; 
Jay. Rutledge, Elleworth, and Marshall, are names 
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